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UNE had been at Oakwood 
Manor a month, and to her 
joy, mammy had grown 

stronger day by day. But to 
June it seemed much more 
than a month since the event- 
ful morning on which she had 
sold her valley. 

She had stipulated with Mr. 
Atterbury that the Manor 
House and its home grounds, and the 
little piece of land that Torm farmed, 
should not be included in the sale; other 
details she had left to be decided between 
the lawyer and Doctor Manly; everyone 
understood that Hilary Warburton could 
not with propriety have any part in the 
transaction. 

On leaving Mr. Atterbury’s offices that 
memorable day, Hilary had gone to the 
little cottage in the suburbs to await 
June’s return; but before the people at 
the cottage were sitting down to supper, 
June was speeding on her way to Vir- 
ginia, over the same road by which she 
had left it nine years before. 

That night nine years ago she had lain 
in her berth and watched the dark fields 
and darker trees whirl past, and wondered 
what was happening in the houses where 
lights twinkled. But now she had far 
more to wonder about. How greatly had 
her fortune changed since that earlier 
journey! She remembered the quaint 
little dress she had worn—the dress of 
brown plaid silk cut in an antiquated 
fashion; she remembered her first night 
of loneliness and terror in the strange 
house where the other children had 
laughed at her ; she remembered Pauline’s 
coming into the room and opening the 
big box that Hilary-Hilary had sent. 
Then her thoughts went down the years, 
through all the strange, and sad, and 
happy things that had happened to her. 
How different she was now from that 
little child—and yet she was the same 
June still. With tears in her eyes she 
realized that of all things in the world, 
she still wanted most to feel her mammy’s 
kind old arms about her, to hear Uncle 
Tribby’s chuckle, to see Torm and the 
‘‘children’’ and her old home. 

After she had left Washington, and the 
train had begun to climb in and out and 
up among her mountains, the hours 
seemed interminable. Then at last the 
conductor came for her bag, and June 
was in Ferryville again. 

She could hardly see Torm for the tears 
in her eyes, but Torm could see his young 
mistress. He and his brother, Steve, 
and his four youngest children were wait- 
ing for her on the platform. Torm’s 
grin and Steve’s delighted laugh and the | 
funny bobs of the children were worth 
coming all that way to see; but, best of 
all, their welcome told June at once that 
mammy was no worse. ‘‘Nor’m,’’ said Torm, 
‘‘nor’m, mammy ain’t no wusser; seem like 
she done pick up soon’s ever she knowed you 
was a-comin’, Miss June, honey. ’’ 

On the long drive to the manor, June remem- 
bered every turn of the road, every field, every 
hilltop. She had left winter behind her in 
the North, but here spring was already tinting 
the woods with a delicate, mist-like green. 
Even the stately oaks had put forth their 
velvety, pink leaf buds to welcome her. 

When they turned into the road leading to 
the manor, she was surprised to see that new 
gateposts had been set up in place of the old 
broken ones that in the old days had lain half 
across the road; but she was even more sur- 
prised when she came within sight of the 
house. There was no longer so much as a 
single pane of broken glass in its broad win- 
dows; the shutters were all hung and the 
chimneys mended; and to complete its trans- 
formation, the house had evidently been painted 
within a year or two. June fairly gasped in 
amazement, and Torm grinned, and chuckled, 
but he refused to explain. 

‘*Pappy said ef I told you anythin’ about it, 
Miss June, honey,’’ he declared, ‘‘he’d shore 
knock ma no-’count haid offen my shoulders !”’ 

The whole wagonload of happy brown people 
laughed at that joke; for stalwart Torm was 
more than six feet tall, and Uncle Tribby had 
always been a very small man, and was now 
of patriarchal age! 

: Indeed, when June beheld the old man wait- 
ing for her on the front steps, she thought he 
must surely have grown smaller since she had 
last seen him. His old face was working and 
tears were streaming from his eyes; he was 
bareheaded, and June saw that his kinky hair 
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Chapter Tero 


SHE WAS EVEN MORE SURPRISED WHEN SHE CAME WITHIN SIGHT 


OF THE 


had turned white, and that he no longer wore 
it in tight little pigtails, but let it stand out 
like a rather ragged white halo. 

Babbling with delight, he led her up to 
mammy’s room. It was at the door of June’s 
old nursery that they stopped—the room where 
she had read her fairy tales and dreamed of 
her rescuing prince, and where she had often 
dropped to sleep to mammy’s monotonous 
crooning of the old cradle song: 

‘*Rock-a-bye, doan you cry! 

Go to sleep, li’l’ ba-by! 

“W’en you wake, you shall take 
A coach an’ fo’ li’l’ po-nies! 


“A black an’ a bay, a grizzle an’ a gray! 
OQ-0-oh, sech pretty li’ po-o-nies!” 


The simple melody came back to June as 
she softly laid her hand on the knob and 
opened the door. It was the same dear, 
shabby, bare old room, with dusky corners 
and a flickering fire of lightwood knots; and 
there, near the hearth, was an old woman 
with turbaned head, and a large checked 
apron, and a little gray shawl about her 
shoulders. 

For a moment mammy and June looked into 
each other’s eyes; then, with a sob, the girl 
crossed the room, and in another second was 
kneeling, with her head on mammy’s breast. 
She had planned to take the old woman into 
her arms and to tell her that now it was 
mammy’s turn to be cared for; and here she 
was, just as she used to be when she had hurt 
herself, crying like a baby, while mammy both 
laughed and cried! 

‘‘Lamb! My li’ lamb! Mammy’s own 
li’l’ baby chile! Here I been a-worritin’ for 
fear you’d be so growed up I wouldn’t know 
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you, whiles you was just my same li’l’ baby 
all de time! Glory, glory hallelujah !’’ 

‘*Baby!’’ said Uncle Tribby, who was bob- 
bing up and down before the fireplace, rubbing 
his hands and chuckling. ‘‘Miss June ain’t 
no baby! Miss June’s de spitten image of ol’ 
mis’. You jest take a real good squinch at 
her! You ain’t seen her yit.’’ 

‘*Now ain’t dat de truf!’’ said mammy. 
‘*You jest stand over dar, lamb, whar yo’ 
mammy’s ol’ eyes can see you. ’’ 

Laughing, June stood off and turned slowly 
round while the old woman inspected her. 

‘*Ain’t she jest like ol’ mis’ de day marster | 
brung her hyer a blushin’ bride?’’ Uncle} 
Tribby demanded. 

‘She ain’t like nothin’ but her mammy’s | 
li’l’ lamb growed up,’’ said mammy. ‘‘She’s | 
jest like what she allus was, de prettiest, and 
de sparklin’est, and de sweetest li’l’ black- 
eyed, curly-haided chile I ever set my two) 
old eyes on.’’ 

But in spite of her words, June saw a shadow | 
of disappointment on the old woman’s face. | 
‘* Now what’s the matter, mammy?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘What’s wrong? Am I too tall, or| 
too short, or too plump, or too thin, or what?’? | 

Taking the hand that was caressing her 
shoulder, mammy looked up at June. 

‘*Lamb,’’ she asked, ‘‘were de Yankees you | 
been livin’ with too po’ to buy you a silk dress | 
fitten fo’ a Lansing?’’ 

In a flash June remembered mammy’s belief | 
that ladies should wear nothing except silk, 
and she understood the poor old woman’s dis- 
tress. Once more she was on her knees, while 
she explained that far from being poor she was 
really almost rich. Mammy and Uncle Tribby | 
were horrified, at first, at the sale of Oakwood; | 









it seemed as dreadful for a 
Lansing to be without lands 
as for a Lansing not to wear 
silk dresses. But June assured 
them that the Manor House 
was still her own and theirs. 

It was several hours before 
mammy could let June go 
downstairs to supper. Torm’s 
eldest daughter, Rosina, helped 

Uncle Tribby to serve; it wasa very good 
supper of hot biscuit and fried chicken; 
and as she ate, June looked about her. 
The furniture was very much as she 
remembered it, but here and there were 
evidences that money had been spent— 
perhaps only a little, yet even a little made 
a great show amid so much decay. 

‘*Now, Uncle Tribby,’’ said June, when 
she had finished her supper, ‘‘I want you 
to sit right down in front of me and tell 
me who has been fixing up this place. Who 
paid for the new gateposts? Who paid for 
the paint, and the windowpanes, and the 
new seats in these chairs? Have you and 
Torm discovered a gold mine?’’ 

Uncle Tribby chuckled. ‘‘ Yas, honey, 
I reckon we has,’’ he said. 

June’s eyes opened wide. ‘‘Uncle Trib- 
ulation Lansing !’’ she began severely. 

Bat Uncle Tribby only chuckled the 
more. ‘*Yas, miss, honey, we sure has 
struck a gold mine, how-bein’ it walks on 
two laigs jest same as you and me. Dis 
yer gold mine come a-tumberlin’ over de 
mounting nine, ten year ago, honey, Miss 
June, and it ain’t nuver forgot we-all 
from dat day to dis.’’ 

It was several moments before June 
understood. Then she flushed, and asked, 
‘*You don’t mean to say that Mr. Hilary 
Warburton has paid for all these things, 
Une’ Tribby?”’ 

‘*Dat’s what he done, honey. Befo’ he 
left wid you and Marse Percival, he done 
tol?’ mammy and me nuver to. worry no 
mo’, dat he reckoned he could send us some 
money now and agin, and keep up de taxes 
fo’ you, too, what hadn’t been paid not 
sence ol’ mis’ died. Marse Hilary has kep’ 
his word, honey, and mammy and me ain’t 
nuver wanted fo’ nothin’ but yo’ little self 
sence dat day.’’ 

For a while June could not speak. In 
her thoughts she had, this long time, been 
reproaching her first friend for his neglect 
of her and his cousins ; and now she found 
that for nine years he had been taking care 
of her old home and the dear old people in 
it. She hardly knew whether to be grate- 
ful to Hilary, or angry because he had not 
told her what he was doing. 

Finally she asked, ‘‘Has he ever been 
back, Une’ Tribby?’’ 

‘* He done come back twice, honey. Once 
was about a year after you-all left, and once 
was jest a fewmonths ago. Hedone stayed 
wid us a couple of weeks dat las’ time.’’ 

Then June was sure she was angry. It was 
an unwarrantable intrusion upon her hospi- 
tality! To stay two weeks in her own house 
while she was absent! She would hear nothing 
more of this visit, although Uncle Tribby, more 
garrulous than ever, had a great deal to say 
about it. 

A few days later, after June had received sev- 
eral letters from Doctor Manly and Pauline, she 
called the ‘‘family’’ into the old nursery, where 
mammy was growing stronger every day. 

‘*T want you, Torm, to drive me into Ferry- 
ville to-morrow morning,’’ June said. ‘‘I am 
going to give the farm to you, and havea deed 
made out by Judge Wright; then, if you ever 


| want to sell it, you’ll be quite a rich man.’’ 


Uncle Tribby frowned at the whole proceed- 
ing; to his way of thinking the ‘‘quality’’ 


|must own land or no longer be ranked as 


‘‘quality.’? Of course June would still own 
the Manor House and the grounds, but never- 
theless he disapproved. But Torm, of a younger 
| and more progressive generation, grinned with 
joy all the way to Ferryville and back. To 


| celebrate the day on which he became a land- 


owner, he begged Miss June to wait in Ferry- 
ville long enough for him to buy a tall silk 
hat, which he wore home. 

‘*Us Lansings always did have taste in dress, 
Miss June, honey,’’ he said in explanation. ‘‘I 
reckon I knows what kin’ of clo’es I oughter 
wear, now dat I owns part of de plantation.’’ 

So June’s first month passed happily, and 


| on the day that she and Rosina helped mammy 


out to a big rocker on the porch, she sat on 
the step with her arm on mammy’s lap, and 
laid plans for the future. 

**T want to put the dear old house in thor- 
ough repair, mammy,’’ she said, ‘‘and then I 
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EFFECTIVE PROTEST 


shall spend every summer here with you, and 
maybe come down for Christmas, if I can 
persuade the others to come with me. Oh, it 
would be such fun to have a big tree in the 
hall, just as you say my father and Aunt 
Lucille Mary used to do!’’ 

Mammy laid her hand on her darling’s black 
hair; she loved to wind the little curly wisps 
round her fingers as she had done when June 
was a baby. 

‘*Seem like some of dem fairies you used to 
read about done took a-holt of your fortune, 
my lamb,’’ she said. ‘‘I cain’t seurcely believe 
you got de money to do all dat with.’’ 

‘*Yes, it does seem unreal,’’ June said in a 
low tone. ‘‘It does not seem possible that I 
shall not have to go to work to-morrow, or the 
next day, or the day after that.’’ 

Mammy could never bear to hear that part 
of June’s experiences. ‘‘My little baby, my 
lamb, yo’ mammy’d 
a-laid down her life ef 
she could a-kep’ you 
from havin’ to work. ’’ 

Then June jumped 
up from the step, and 
kneeling beside the 
old woman, put her 
arms about her. 

“Oh, mammy dar- 
ling, don’t say that! 
Why, my having to 
work has been the 
very best thing in all 
the whole round world 
for me! Mammy, I 
would not give up that 
part of it if I could go 
back and live my life 
all over again !’’ 

‘*Why not, honey, 
chile??? 

‘“‘Oh, mammy dear, 
I think sometimes it 
takes work, and sor- 
row, and care to help 
us to find ourselves! I 
don’t think I’d ever 
really have grown up 
if I had not had them. 
And I was glad to 
work, too, because it 
helped Maysie, and Anne, and Polly, and 
Eugenia. ‘They are all such dear old darlings, 
mammy.’’ 

So they talked on about the Percivals, and 
planned for their coming to the manor when 
the old house should be in order; and after a 
while, when it grew too cool on the porch for 
mammy’s old joints, and June and Rosina had 
helped her indoors, June set out to walk toward 
the Ferryville road to meet Torm’s son, Frank, 
who rode in each day for mail. At the gate of 
the long avenue of trees that led to her house 
she sat down on a bank and waited, half 
dreaming, half planning, and wholly happy; 
she leaned back and looked up into the old 
eaks that had shaded the path of so many gen- 
erations of Lansings. She sat there dreaming 
until she heard steps on the road. Then she 
rose to meet Frank; but, instead, she faced a 
tall, strong man whom she recognized at once. 

She waited for him with her hands clasped 
over her heart in the old gesture, and Hilary- 
Hilary came up smiling teasingly, as he used 
to do in the old days when they talked about 
fairy princes. He paused in front of her for 
a moment before either remembered to speak. 

‘“*The Lady of the Manor ran away home 
without her talisman,’’ he said after a mo- 
ment. ‘‘I believe it is the proper thing for 
the prince to return it to her?’’ 

June could not smile, although her lips were 
twitching ; she was reminding herself as hard as 
she could that she meant to be very angry with 
him for having taken liberties with her house. 

‘**T don’t know what you mean by her talis- 
man,’’ she said, ‘‘but I know there isn’t any 
prince. ’” 

‘*Isn’t there?’? Hilary-Hilary asked. He 
took a small box from his pocket and held it 
toward June. ‘‘Then who do you suppose it 
is who has had this for nearly three years, 
waiting until he could bring it back to a little 
girl who owns him?”’ 

June flushed, and to hide her unexpected 
embarrassment took the little box and opened 
it. On a soft bed of cotton lay her mother’s 
emerald cross and its necklace of little pearls. 
She looked up at Hilary with wonder and 
questioning in her eyes. 

He answered her unspoken question. ‘‘Manly 
wrote me about it, and bought it back for me, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘Isn’t there a prince, June?’’ 

But June could only say, ‘‘O Hilary-Hilary !’’ 

‘*Isn’t there?’’ 

She looked off to the mountains where she 
had, once upon a time, lost her little green 
parasol and gone back to find it. 

‘*Tsn’t there a prince, June?’’ 

June’s gaze returned from the mountain; 
she looked at Hilary searchingly, almost pit- 
eously, as a little child looks who does not quite 
know its way. 

‘*Perhaps there will be—some day,’’ she 
whispered—and turned and ran swiftly back 
to the house. 

As he followed her slowly up the path toward 
the house, Hilary-Hilary smiled gently. 

THE END. 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 
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had been skittering for pond pickerel up 

and down the reach of open channel; 

but although the vicinity of the old ‘‘beaver 
meadows’’ had the reputation of being the best 
fishing ground in the region, he had not had a 
strike. He could not understand it. In past 
years he had made good catches in those waters. 
‘‘What’s the matter, Uncle Joe?’’ he asked, 


Ga more than an hour George Newhouse 








“YOU TELL WHOEVER TOLD YOU THAT I’M SPYING FOR DUD FIELDS 
THAT HE'S A LIARI” 


when he had rowed back to the boat landing. 
‘*Do you have to use some other kind of tackle 
here now ?’’ 

From his seat on the little pier, Joe Boldt 
looked at the young man and smiled slowly. 
‘*You’ve been away some time, George,’’ he 
drawled. ‘‘Yes; I believe you’ll have to use 
different tackle than you’ve got now. The 
tackle I have in mind is made of twine, but 
you don’t use any hooks or bait with it.’’ 

‘‘What? They’re netting in here?’’ 

Boldt thoughtfully stroked his long whis- 
kers before he replied. ‘‘There are rumors, 
George,’’ he finally said, ‘‘but the less a man 
knows about it, the healthier it is for him.’’ 

Newhouse tossed his rod upon the bank and 
went into the boathouse, which he had rented 
from Boldt for the season. Presently the big 
doors that opened on the water swung out, 
and George appeared in his motor boat. 

‘*Climb in, Uncle Joe!’’ he ealled, as he ran 
the boat up to the landing. ‘‘I’m going to 
run a drag up and down the channel and see 
what I can find.’’ 

‘*No, .tthanks,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m afraid you 
might find something, George, in which case 
I’d just as soon not be along. ’’ 

‘*Humph!’’? was Newhouse’s only comment. 

He remembered the clannishness and timidity 
of the ‘‘lakesiders,’? among whom he had 
lived in his boyhood; but now he felt only 
contempt for their fear of one another. 

Throwing out a weighted grapnel that was 
armed with four sturgeon hooks, he started at 
half speed straight down the middle of the 
inlet, with the grapnel trailing about fifty feet 
behind the boat. Soon. he was in a watery lane 
bordered by cat-tail flags, where the only sound 
except the niuffied exhaust from his engine was 
the twittering of marsh wrens and the clear cries 
of the red-winged blackbirds. When he was 
halfway to the open lake the cord in his hand 
suddenly drew taut, and he stopped the boat. 

Pulling back on the cord, he soon reached 
the grapnel; its hooks were fast in a gill net 
that was stretched straight from bank to bank, 
a yard beneath the surface. After he had 
released a dozen fish, he tore the net from the 
water and threw it over the flags. A few rods 
lower down he found a trap net, and at the 
end of the channel, two fykes, all of which he 
emptied and threw into the marsh. 

‘*T ought to burn every one of them,’’ he 
said to himself. ‘‘I swear, I believe I will if 
I ever find them set again !’’ 

Fishing with nets in the lake, or in any of 
the waters that opened into it, was illegal; but 
public sentiment seemed almost wholly with 
the poachers. Many of the lakesiders shared 
in the hauls; others, who did not approve of 
the destructive methods of fishing, did not dare 
to protest against the actions of their neighbors. 

When Newhouse told Uncle Joe Boldt that 
he had pulled up the nets, the old man shook 
his head. ‘‘I was afraid you’d do some such 
thing,’’ he said. ‘‘We’ve learned to put up 
with it; something always happens to the man 
who interferes, and I’m fond of peace myself. ’’ 
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‘*T’m afraid I’m fonder of a square deal than 
I am of peace,’’ the young man replied. 

Less than a week later he found the nets set 
again. He dragged them out rather more 
roughly than before, so that one of them at 
least was torn. Thereafter the channel re- 
mained free, although he was convinced that 
the nets were being used some distance down 
the lake. One evening, toward the. end of 
the summer, George 
was at the Corners 
store buying groceries 
for his mother, when 
he heard some one 
speaking on the front 
porch. 

‘‘Game Protector 
Dud Fields has got an 
assistant over here, ’’ 
Dave Ottley was say- 
ing loudly. 

George did not doubt 
that the remark was 
meant for his ears, 
and he was not slow 
in taking up the chal- 
lenge. 

“Who is Dud Fields’ 
assistant, Dave?’’ he 
asked, stepping into 
the doorway. 

Ottley glanced over 
his shoulder. ‘‘I hear 
that his name is New- 
house, ’’ he answered, 
with a marked sneer 
in his tone. 

‘*Who told you so?’’ 

“‘Oh, I don’t know 
that I’m on the wit- 
ness stand. ’’ 

George flushed, but he did not raise his 
voice. ‘‘Maybe you found some evidence on 
the trap net you were fixing behind your corn 
house a couple of weeks ago,’’ he said. 

‘*If I did, I know what I think of a sneak 
who spies for a game warden. I guess every 
other decent man round here thinks the 
same. ’’ 

Ottley had shifted his position as he spoke, 
and now looked at George in a hostile manner. 
The other men on the porch were listening 
eagerly to every word of the conversation. 

‘*Dave,’’ said Newhouse, ‘‘ you tell whoever 
told you that I’m spying for Dud Fields that 
he’s a liar! I haven’t seen Dud since he went 
to the old district school with us here ten years 
ago. But—wait! I have pulled out every net 
that I could find in the lake or the inlet solely 
of my own accord; and after this, if I find 
one I’m going to bundle it up and ship it 
to Dud. He’ll know what to do with it, I 
guess. ” 

‘*That’s the kind of fellow you’ve grown to 
be, is it?’’ said Ottley, trembling with anger. 
‘*Well, I’ll tell you something, George New- 
house: every net that you send him will cost 
you ten times its value before you’re through! 
Don’t make any mistake about that !’’ 

‘* Humph!’’ said George, shrugging his 
shoulders as he deliberately gathered up his 
packages. ‘‘It looks like a storm, boys,’’ ho 
remarked to the group, and walked away. 

‘*He’ll think it’s a storm!’’ Dave almost 
shouted; and even the storekeeper, who had 
remained strictly neutral during the discussion, 
joined in the laughter that greeted Dave’s 
remark. 

George, with his lips pressed tight, went 
directly home, left the groceries there, and 
then walked down to Boldt’s boathouse. He 
unlocked the door, ran out his Jaunch, and in 
another minute was making for the lake. 

When he had left the inlet behind he threw 
out the drag, and cruising back and forth along 
the western shore, soon found a couple of gill 
nets. The water was evidently too deep for 
fykes. Satisfied with his catch, he carried the 
nets home with him. The next morning he 
wrapped them up and sent them by express, 
with his compliments, to the game warden at 
Cedar Point. 

Undoubtedly he had acted in haste; after 
his anger had cooled he half regretted what 
he had done. But the effect of his action was, 
on the whole, beneficial to the contmunity—at 
least to that part of it that liked to fish law- 
fully. For although no doubt a few nets were 
still used surreptitiously, everyone admitted 
that the fishing was better that fall than it 
had been before in years. 

The poachers said nothing publicly; indeed, 
it was reported that some of Ottley’s more 
secretive companions had reprimanded Dave 
for his outbreak at the Corners. But Uncle 
Joe Boldt shook his head gravely. 

‘*Tf I were you, son,’’ he said to George, 
“T wouldn’t go out on the lake or round 
the marsh after dark. A gun might go off 





accidentally ; not to kill you, perhaps, but so’s 
to give a doctor practice in picking out shot.’’ 

‘Do you mean to say that those fellows 
would shoot me? Dave Ottley was a decent 
fellow when we went to school together. He 
had a hot temper, but I never knew him to do 
anything mean or underhanded.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the old man, ‘‘I guess he’s the 
best of the bunch, but he’s been in bad com- 
pany lately. The good thing about him is 
that he speaks his mind right out. I don’t 
know as he’d shoot, but there are some of ’em 
that I wouldn’t trust after dark.’’ 

George continued, however, to go where he 
pleased when he pleased. No one molested 
him, and after the first hard frosts, when he 
put up his boat for the winter, he had almost 
forgotten his feud with the poachers. 

He had arranged to have the little craft over- 
hauled during the winter, and had told Boldt to 
take out the engine and to store it in his shop. 
About the middle of November he sent a team 
to haul the body of the boat to his father’s 
barn. The next day he met Boldt in the road. 

‘*How about your engine, George?’’ the old 
man asked. ‘‘I thought you wanted me to 
store it??? 

‘*T did. What have you done with it?’’ 

‘*What have J done with it? Why, you took 
it out before you moved your boat. Did you 
think I couldn’t be trusted with it?’’ 

‘*Why, there wasn’t any engine in the boat 
when I sent the team for it! Do you mean to 
say you haven’t got it?’’ 

‘*T sure do, George. When I went to get it 
day before yesterday, it wasn’t in the boat. 
I supposed you’d taken it.’’ 

George stared at the old man. 
boathouse door locked ?’’ he asked. 

‘*No; and your key was in the keyhole. 
Here it is.’’ 

‘*T guess I forgot to take it out of the pad- 
lock after I came up from the lake last Satur- 
day night. Was there anything else missing ?’’ 

‘‘Nothing of mine. I can’t find your box of 
tackle and that drag.’’ 

‘*My friends, the net fishermen, have been 
busy, Uncle Joe. That engine cost me a hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars. What do you 
suppose they’ve done with it?’’ 

‘Depends on who’s got it. Dave Oitley 
would be likely to smash it or throw it into the 
lake; some of the others might try to sell it.’’ 

**T?l) find out who’s got it if it costs five 
hundred dollars and takes all winter. ’’ 

But that was not so easy todo. The engine 
had already been gone for several days; it had 
probably been taken at night; and even if any 
of the lakesiders had seen the theft, they 
would say nothing about it. 

George at once notified the sheriff, and sent 
a warning to every freight and express office 
within twenty-five miles to be on the lookout 
for the engine. That led to nothing, however, 
except that it made him certain that the engine 
had not been shipped away. However, he 
could find no track of it in any of the boat- 
houses about the lake. At the end of a week 
he was almost ready to give up his search. 
Then one day Anna Desmond, a schoolgirl 
who lived near by, stopped him on the road. 

‘*You haven’t found your boat engine yet, have 
you, Mr. Newhouse?’’ she asked in a whisper. 

‘*No, Anna,’’ he replied, ‘‘I haven’t.’’ 
Then, on a sudden impulse, he added, ‘‘ Have 
you any idea where it is?’’ 

‘**T don’t know,’’ she said hurriedly; ‘‘but 
if I were you I’d search that straw stack at 
the back of Eddie Van Tuyl’s place. ’’ 

She started to walk rapidly away, but George 
caught her by the arm. ‘*‘What do you know 
about it, Anna?’ he asked. ‘‘ Don’t be 
afraid. I won’t get you mixed up in it.’’ 

She looked round her in a frightened manner. 
‘One night more than a week ago I saw three 
men with a lantern there,’’ she said breath- 
lessly. ‘‘And the next morning there were 
wagon tracks leading from the road into the 
lot. That’s all I know, and father would be 
awfully angry if he knew I’d told this much.’’ 

George thanked her and went back to the 
house. The short November day was drawing 
rapidly to a close, and the night promised to 
be dark and cold. Taking a lantern, he ran 
down the path to the Boldt boathouse, got out 
a rowboat, and started down the channel. A 
film of ice was already forming on the surface 
of the inlet, and he feared that if he were out 
long he would not be able to force a passage 
back to the boathouse. 

The Van Tuy] farm lay about two miles 
away, diagonally across the lake. By the 
time he neared the open water the evening 
had grown so dark that he could recognize 
familiar landmarks only by the lights in sur- 
rounding farmhouses. 

Suddenly he thought that he heard low voices 
in the ‘‘false inlet,’’ a shallow channel at his 
right that was separated from the ‘‘true 
inlet’? by a narrow strip of flags. He paused 
and listened, but heard nothing more. 

Rowing directly to the Van Tuy] landing, he 
skirted it and dragged his boat into a clump of 
willows. As he entered the lane, he fancied he 
felt fresh wheel tracks in the half-frozen earth, 
and lighting the lantern, verified his suspicions. 

Then, breaking into a run, he went straight 
to the stack, but no straighter than the marks 
of the wagon wheels did. No one was there, 
but near the base of the stack, on one side, he 
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found a hole in the straw; as he got down on 
his hands and knees to examine the hole he 
caught the odor of gasoline and stale lubri- 
cating oil that had evidently been spilled. 
The hole was empty, but George did not doubt 
that the engine had been there within an hour. 

As he straightened up he heard a motor boat 
puffing down the lake. It passed the Van 
Tuyl farm and, as nearly as he could judge, 
turned in at Dave Ottley’s landing. For a 
moment he thought that he would hurry across 
lots and confront the men who had been in the 
launch as they came up from the landing. 
_ Then a better plan occurred to him. Extin- 
guishing the lantern, he ran for his boat. 

When he reached the ‘‘false inlet, ’’ he found 
it coated with ice at the sides; but down the 
middle the thin sheet was shattered almost to 
the cul-de-sac at the head of the inlet, where 
he had fancied he had heard the muffled voices. 
The water was scarcely four feet deep. With 
his boat hook he began to fish about in the 
mud, and presently touched something hard. 
Five minutes later he had raised the missing 
engine and had managed to drag it over the 
stern of the boat. 

He was an hour in getting back to the boat- 
house, for the ice had re-formed in his path. 
There he examined the engine, which proved 
very little hurt by its wetting. Caught under its 
flywheel, George found a fur-lined leather glove ; 








he smiled when he saw on its wrist, marked | fighting people admit that their views were 
with indelible ink, the initials ‘‘D. J. O.’’ | selfish or their efforts directed to their own 


The next morning he drove to the Ottley house. | advantage only. 


**T’ve got my engine back, Dave,’’ he said. 
Then he showed him the glove. 
‘* And I found this caught in it. Do 
you want to go to jail?’’ 

‘*T haven’t goneyet,’’ said Ottley. 

‘* But you will go, unless you take 
those nets out of your corn house 
and burn them this morning. And 
I also want my tackle and drag.’’ 

A hot argument followed, but in 
the end Dave did as he was bidden. 

‘*Now, ’’ said George, ‘‘ you might 
give some good advice to Eddie Van 
Tuyl and Steve Calkins. I can’t 
prove my case against them as I can 
against you, but I know very well 
they’re as deep in the mud as you 
are in the mire. I’m not going 
to do any more about this, if you 
fellows behave yourselves; but people who 
like to fish legally in this lake are going to 
have a fair show from now on.’’ 

That happened four years ago. It is pos- 
sible that Ottley and his friends never entirely 
gave up their illegal netting, but it is true, 
nevertheless, that to-day the lake and the 
streams that open into it are regarded as 
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the best fishing grounds in all that region. 
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HERE have been very great battles in 
| the world’s history, sometimes even de- 
cisive battles, that have had little sig- 
nificance beyond the time and place in which 
they were fought. There have been others, 
often less fiereely contested and from a military 
point of view less interesting, but of immense 
historical import, because they settled the 
triumph or downfall of some striking person- 
age, some heroic people, some cause of vital 
and enduring weight in the progress of hu- 
manity. Such was Marathon in the ancient 
world; such were Gettysburg and Waterloo in 
the modern. 

To understand this significance of Waterloo, 
we must grasp clearly the extraordinary career 
of Napoleon Bonaparte and the meaning of 
what he did, not only in the history of France, 
but in that of all mankind. 

He was an obscure Corsican adventurer 
who fell upon a time and circumstances that 
gave his genius most ample and fitting oppor- 
tunity. What such a man would have done in 
the America of to-day makes a delightful sub- 
ject of speculation; very probably, nothing. 

But he was born into the chaos of the French 
Revolution, which filled the last decade of the 
eighteenth century. Men had overthrown an 
old world. They had heaved up society from 
the bottom to the top. They had torn down 
old habits, old traditions, old beliefs. Heads 
had been cut off right and left, some stupid 
and vicious, some gra- 
cious and enchanting, 
some useless, some that 
might have been use- 
ful. But you cannot 
build a social order on 
severed heads. After 
this riot of destruc- 
tion and cruelty, men 
sought to rebuild and 
reorganize. In all that 
anarchic chaos there 
had been some ideas 
of real light and splen- 
dor, a blind longing 
for justice, a strange 
love for liberty, an en- 
during hope of a new 
and perfect world to be 
erected on the ruins. 
But the leaders who 
had been so potent to 
destroy had not the intelligence or the char- 
acter to create. And so the body politic went 
stumbling on from blunder to biunder. 

Worse still, outside foes beset them. All old 
Europe, ruled by heads that unfortunately had 
not been cut off, first stared at the head-cutters, 
then detested them, then struck at them. 
From every side great armies, envenomed by 
the emigrant French aristocrats who had 
escaped the guillotine, gathered together and 
crowded in upon distracted France. They 
were eager to restore the old rulers, such 
heads as were left of them, a generation that, 
according to the epigram of a keen observer, 
‘*had learned nothing and had forgotten 
nothing. ’’ 

Then was the chance for the Corsican. He 
was born a great soldier. He had superhuman 
insight, superhuman divination, superhuman 
energy. He took the French armies, already 
trained and hardened by skillful leaders and 
fierce fighting, inspired them with his own 
driving fury, and hurled back the old generals 
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| never admitted that they were waging aggres- 
| sive war. They maintained always that they 








of Paris, and in a moment, histor- 
ically speaking, the riot, the dis- 
order, the anarchy, were still. A 
man had come among them. A man 
was what they needed, alike to 
ward off foreign enmity, and to 
build up a new, stable social order 
at home. 

It is here, we believe, that 
Napoleon lost his opportunity. If 
he had had the soul of Washing- 
ton, might he not have built up a 
new order founded on freedom and . 
the great characteristics of modern 
democracy? Some think, perhaps 
Napoleon himself thought, that 
that was impossible, that the 
Frenchman of that day was in- 
capable of anything but servile 
submission to a military autocrat. 
That view may be correct. No 
man can prove the contrary. All 
we know is that seventy years later, out of a 
chaos of anarchy almost as great, there did 
grow a French Republic that, in spite of errors 
and failures and weaknesses, still endures and 
will endure. We know also that a great man, 
born long before Napoleon’s death, took the far 
more unpromising chaos of Italy and built on 
it a free government, which is a lasting monu- 
ment to his genius. The man was Cavour; and 
his are the glorious words that, we believe, 
might far better have been Napoleon’s: 
‘“‘T am the child of liberty, and to 
liberty I owe all that I am.’’ 

In Napoleon’s youth—for he was 
little more than a boy when supreme 
power came to him—ideas of self- 
sacrifice and patriotic duty were hazily 
present. In some respects he was 
admirably fitted to win glory as the 
father of his country. He had im- 
mense personal charm, —far more than 
Washington,—so that men would do 
anything for him and follow him any- 
where. But the passion for authority, 
the greed for control, the impetu- 
ous, wayward assertion of his own 
will, grew on him with years. There 
was something of the dreamer in him, 
something of the enthusiast, and his 
restless faney was enthralled by visions 
of more power, more sovereignty, more 
conquest, and more, and ever more. 

To carry out these views he needed a great 
military instrument, and he made France a 
nation of soldiers. Not that he was a fighter 
only; he was a great administrator and a 
cunning diplomat. With that singular faculty 
of cool analysis that is one of the elements 
of his greatness, he admitted that ‘‘the char- 
acteristic of the soldier is to wish to do every- 





thing despotically; that of the civilian is to 
submit everything to discussion, truth, and | 
reason. The superiority then unquestionably | 
belongs to the civilian.”” Yet his glory, his | 
delight, and his genius lay in war, and from | 
the very first his influence tended to make his | 
people feel that war was the true means of | 
national aggrandizement, prosperity, and per- 
manence. 
The French a hundred years ago, however, 


were attacked by others, that all Europe was 
jealous of their freedom and their progress, 
and that it was determined to destroy their 
independent national life. 





Nor did this conquering soldier and his 


France was the most civi- 
lized, the most cultivated, nation on the earth 


everyone. What, then, 
did French triumph mean 
but the universal diffu- 
sion of French civiliza- 


every nation of Europe 
some great gift: to Rus- 


Asiatic barbarism, to 
Germany the downfall 
of a score of petty courts 
and cabinets, to Italy 
unity, to England the 
curbing of a harsh and 
haughty aristocracy. 
‘We bring all these 
blessings to every people,’’ said the French. 
‘*Then why, why, why do they detest us?’’ 

Blinded by the intoxication of victory, those 
soldiers did not understand that gifts are not 
attractive when offered on the point of the 
sword, and that culture served with the bayo- 
net is likely to be difficult of digestion. 

So both sides believed they were right and 
each hated the other with an intolerable bitter- 
ness of hatred. But of all their enemies those 
whom the French detested most heartily were 
the English. Todestroy the English, Napoleon 
endeavored to create a fleet, and sought to 
make France what it had never been, a naval 
nation. In all his Continental triumphs the 
invasion of England was the dream that 
haunted his days and disturbed his brief and 
restless nights. So that the wits of Paris 
called him Don Quixote ‘‘de la Manche,’’ la 
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Manche signifying at onee the birthplace of 
the Spanish hero and the English Channel. 
Shakespeare, who expressed everything, even 
the hatred of his country, put into the mouth 
of a foreigner words that convey the feeling 
of too many of Napoleon’s followers: 

All form is formless, order orderless, 

Save what is opposite to England’s love. 

The causes of this dislike of England are 
easily discovered, and the feeling is common to 
others besides the French. ‘‘The English are 
just, but not amiable,’’ said an acute critic; 
and amiability goes such a long way! The 
typical Englishman might give his life for you, 
but he shrinks from treating you with courtesy. 
Now few people want his life, but many want 
his good manners. Thus the English have 
laid up for themselves a sufficient stock of 
unpopularity throughout the world. 

Again, their enemies accuse the English of 
hypocrisy. ‘‘Why,’’ says the Englishman, 
‘*you amaze me! Bluff honesty is my known 
characteristic everywhere.’’ In a sense, it is; 
but the very bluff honesty goes with a keen 
appreciation of the practical thing to be done 
at the moment, and that practical thing is not 
always consistent with abstract theory. Hence 
comes a practice at times so glaringly at vari- 
ance with previous preaching that more logical 
nations call it in plain terms, hypocrisy. 

So with English liberty. The Englishman 
thinks that the name of his country is synony- 
mous with freedom, and that within the limits 
of that blessed island it is every man’s privi- 
lege to do as he likes. Some outsiders think 
that the bonds of old conservative custom, the 
servility of caste, the domination of rank and 
wealth, are felt nowhere more crampingly than 
between Land’s End and John o’ Groat’s. 

Yet, with all these drawbacks, these incon- 
sistencies, these absurdities if you like, the 
fact remains that England has stood more 
steadily than any country in the Old World 
for the progress of modern democracy, and 
above all, that she has been the firm opponent 
of military absolutism, with all the centraliza- 
tion and systematized bureaucracy that military 
absolutism entails. Three times such military 
absolutism has stretched forth an iron hand to 
clasp all Europe. Three times has England 
met that clasp with dogged obstinacy and shat- 
tered and paralyzed it. At the end of the 
sixteenth century Philip of Spain sought to be 
master. England broke him. At the end of 
the seventeenth century Louis XIV sought to 
be master. England broke him. At the end 
of the eighteenth century Napoleon sought to 
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be master. England broke him. For a hated 
nation of hypocrites that is a record not to be 
altogether ashamed of. 

A most interesting light is thrown on these 
achievements by studying a side eddy of the 
main current as depicted in Parkman’s history 
of the French and English in America. Park- 
man fully appreciated the charm and culture 
of the French and the unprepossessing quali- 
ties of the English. But he shows conclusively 
that the triumph of the English was owing to 
the superiority of their training as freemen 
over the military subordination and monarchi- 
cal loyalty of the French, and by so doing he 
raises his subject far above the limits of a petty 
provincial quarrel. 

In the great struggle of the early nineteenth 
century each side was personified in a man 
peculiarly fitted to represent it. Napoleon 
embodied the very genius of the Latin races. 
He was daring, dashing, brilliant, full of splen- 
did energy, susceptible also of deep discour- 
agement, keenly sympathetic and responsive 
to emotional appeals, yet ready to sacrifice any 
emotion to the attainment of his object. The 
English—or Irish—Wellington was slow, self- 
contained, cold and hard in his ordinary 
manner, indifferent to his own suffering and 
that of others, a haughty aristocrat, yet sternly 
just and honest, and disciplined by long expe- 
rience in the fierce democracy of battle and the 
supreme equality of death. 

It is delightful to see these two striking 
characters, deadly enemies bent on mutual 
destruction, yet rising above petty jealousy 
and recognizing each other’s gifts with the 
magnanimity of greatness. Wellington said to 
Greville that ‘‘Napoleon was undoubtedly the 
greatest military genius that ever existed,’’ 
and Napoleon admitted to Bertrand that ‘‘the 
Duke of Wellington is fully equal to myself 
in the management of an 
army, with the advantage 
of possessing more pru- 
dence. ’’ 

So between the two 
battle was engaged to the 
issue of death. But not 
at first directly; they had 
opposed each other for 
years before they met in 
the actual, final struggle. 

By 1810 Napoleon was 
master of all central Eu- 
rope. In Spain, however, 
he had met an obstinate 
resistance from the whole 
nation, and it was here 
that Wellington, getting a 
bulldog grip and hanging 
on, slowly drove the em- 
peror’s subordinates be- 
fore him and cleared the 
country. Then the great leader himself, with 
the finest army seen in the world up to that 
day, followed the phantom of universal domin- 
ion into the deserts and the snows of Russia. 
The leader returned, and a few thousands of 
straggling, broken, demoralized followers. The 
deserts and the snows of Russia had swal- 
lowed all of the rest. 

It was the beginning of ruin. Wellington 
still hung on, fighting steadily in the south. 
Napoleon, with his inexhaustible energy, ere- 
ated a new army almost out of nothing , but all 
of his northern enemies swarmed about him, 
gave him only a barren victory at Dresden, 
defeated him at Leipzig, gathered in an iron 
ring and drove him back through France to 
Paris, in spite of some of the most magnificent 
fighting in the history of war. In April, 
1814, the emperor abdicated for the first time, 
and was confined upon the island of Elba. 

He was a hard man to confine anywhere. Ina 
year he was in France again. First a little band 
joined him, then more, then more: generals, 
ministers, and common soldiers. Those who 
were sent to arrest him threw up their caps, 
threw down their arms, and shouted, ‘‘ Vive 
l’ Empereur ! ’’ enthralled by that inexplicable 
magic that gives to man power over other men. 
Ina few days he was reinstated at Paris, and the 
Battle of Leipzig had to be fought over again. 

This time it was Wellington’s turn. He 
had established himself with the English army 
in Belgium at the western-end of the net 
that the allied nations were endeavoring to 
close about their dreaded enemy. But the old 
marvelous celerity of the great soldier surprised 
his English antagonist as it had all others. 
Drawing his troops quietly together toward 
those Belgian battle fields that had been so 
often soaked with blood, Napoleon himself 
arrived at the front, on June 14, 1815, while 
the English were taking their ease at Brussels. 
The emperor’s hope was to conquer and destroy 
Wellington and Bliicher in that region, and 
then crush his other enemies at leisure. 

The English and the Prussians, although in 
constant communication, were scarcely within 
strong supporting distance of each other, and 
Napoleon planned to thrust his army between 
them and defeat each one separately. The 
Prussians were ranged northeastward from 
Charleroi, toward Ligny, in the direction of 
Liége, the English and Belgians to the north 
from Quatre Bras, with Brussels as their base. 
Until June 17th the French plan worked well. 
Ney, indeed, was tardy and uncertain about 
driving his opponents from Quatre Bras; but 














he finally accomplished it. And the emperor | 
dislodged the Prussians and drove them in dis- | 
orderly retreat in a direction, as he hoped, that 
would separate them entirely from the English. | 

Meantime, Wellington withdrew sullenly to | 
Mont St. Jean, close to the village of Waterloo, | 
and on the eighteenth Napoleon pressed after | 
him. The emperor had left Grouchy with a | 
strong force, supposedly under orders to hold | 
Bliicher, whatever happened. It seemed that 
the English would infallibly be cut off from | 
their allies and driven back. upon Brussels in | 
retreat, if not in rout. 

They were not. For hours the impetuous 
tide of French gallantry beat madly upon those 
scarlet squares. For hours those scarlet squares 
stood and took their punishment, doggedly, 
fiercely, pouring volley after volley into the 
stream of men and horses that threatened to 
sweep over them. Napoleon, at first trium- 
phantly confident, grew anxious, and then 
angry, and then despairing. In last resort, 
he hurled forward the Old Guard, the best 
soldiers in Europe, certain that they must 
break down the obstinate English that balked 
him. The Old Guard fared no better than 
those that had gone before. 

And then came the Prussians, not stopped, 
after all, by the unfortunate Grouchy. Well- 
ington sprang to the chance he had waited for, 
and ordered forward his line in counter attack. 
And the Battle of Waterloo became no drawn 
fight, like Gettysburg, but a rout, an utter 
disaster, the French flying from the field in 
complete disorder, shot, and sabred, and 
trodden down by the scarlet lines they had 
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threatened to overwhelm in the morning. As 
for him, the short, heavy figure in the envelop- 
ing gray coat, who had aimed at the mastery 
of the whole world, what was left of him? A 
shadow, a phantom, a name only, although a 
name of infinite glory, he shrank out of life as 
insignificant as he had crept into it. His fittest 
epitaph is his own question, whether it would 
not have been better if he had never existed. 

For twenty years Europe had been desolated 
by war. Homes had been ruined. Trade and 
commerce had been shattered. The best young, 
strong life had been blotted out, leaving the 
race to be carried on largely by weaklings in 
body and in soul. It seemed as if irreparable 
damage had been done, and no doubt in a 
certain sense it had been. Yet, as we look 
back now, over a hundred years of peace, we 
appreciate how magnificently progressive and 
fruitful are the great forces of nature, in 
human society, as in everything else. At 
times the instinct of destruction seems to be 
let loose in utter riot, seems to rejoice in tear- 
ing down all that ages of thought and patience 
and devotion have toiled so painfully to build 
up. Yet, after all, as we take long periods 
together, we see that humanity is not destruc- 
tive, but constructive, that its real, vital joy 
and effort go, not to consume, but to produce. 
The value of all study of history is that it 
enables us, with the life of mankind as with 
the life of the individual, to fix our thoughts 
upon what is positive, creative, permanent, 
even in times when it seems as if there were 
nothing in the world but negation, and misery, 
and death. 





shed and cocked his left eye. Mr. 
Ballin sat in the ancient armchair under 
the apple tree and dozed in the afternoon sun. 

With an unpleasant rattle of wheels, a car- 
riage, moving in a brown cloud of dust, came 
down toward the lake. Adoniram 
shook his wings, cocked his right 
eye, and squawked as only a 
solemn crow, well assured of 
kind treatment and a comfortable 
living, can squawk. Roused by 
the sound, Mr. Ballin straight- 
ened up and slapped vigorously 
at a large fly, which buzzed away 
unharmed. 

‘*T vum, I thought I’d caught 
the pesky critter!’’? Mr.. Ballin 
mumbled sleepily. 

He saw the carriage on the 
road, and scanned it through 
narrowed lids. It was an old 
carriage, worn and decrepit; the 
wheels wabbled; the leather on 
the cushions was broken. ‘The 
lean, loose-jointed nag plodded 
along at an awkward gait. In 
the carriage sat an old man with 
a thin, white beard and a lean, 
sad face. He stared straight 
ahead at the Marsh’s red barn, 
which stood under the oak at the 
fork of the roads. He seemed 
not to know that there was any 
human being in sight. The gaunt 
horse shambled away, the cloud 
of dust rolled down the road 
toward the pond, and Adoniram 
squawked a parting salute. ‘‘Be still!’’ thun- 
dered Mr. Ballin, glaring vindictively at the 
crow. 

Adoniram made curious gurgles in his throat 
and flopped solemnly to the ground. Standing 
directly under Mr. Ballin’s veined, bony hand, 
he drooped his wings. Mr. Ballin smiled, and 
with one finger scratched Adoniram’s black, 
shiny head. The crow gurgled his thanks 
and rolled his eyes. 

‘*Nelson Holbrook ain’t thrivin’, be he, 
Adoniram?’’ the old man said in a voice in 
which sympathy and vindictiveness mingled 
strangely. ‘‘No, sir, he ain’t. That hoss 
ain’t more’n half fed, and that wagon is jest 
about to pieces. ’’ 

Mr. Ballin gazed thoughtfully down the road 
toward the bend where the old wagon had 
disappeared ; then he looked up the road, toward 
Richmond, under the edge of Bear’s Den 
Mountain, where he could see a gray gable 
among the green trees. It was the house where 
Nelson Holbrook had lived for seventy-three 
years. Nelson Holbrook’s grandfather had 
built that house long ago—in the days when 
rumors of an Indian raid still had the power 
to load every gun in the Ashuelot Valley. 
Sixty years before, Mr. Ballin and Nelson 
Holbrook had passed many afternoons climbing 
over that gabled roof. . 

Old Man Ballin, scratching Adoniram’s h 
thought of those boyhood days; he could re- 
member them in every detail. He remembered 
the cold fall days, when huge yellow pumpkins 
lay in the stubble of the cornfields; the sharp, 


A ste sat on a rafter in the long 








white days, when the horses picked their way 
through the feathery drifts, and when the set- 
ting sun cast long blue shadows on the dry 
snow ; the brown, wet days in April, when the 
brook flowed over all the meadows; the warm, 
sunny days in June, when darting trout would 
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sixty who had no business to be so ‘‘come-| checkered blue overalls, pumped like piston 


uppish’’; and besides, Samuel went fishing | rods. 


In his youth Mr. Ballin had been a 


with Nelson Holbrook. Mr. Ballin had passed | runner of great renown, and he now disap- 
them one day below the bridge, and it was! peared between the alders at a speed that 


always awkward for him 
to pass Nelson Holbrook, 
even after all these years. 
Mr. Ballin was sure that 
in the matter of that 
old dispute he had been 
right, yet his conscience 
troubled him a little. 

Mr. Ballin did not see 
a wisp of smoke behind 
Bear’s Den. He leaned 
back in his chair and 
slept. He dreamed that 
he was lying in the deep 
grass bythe brook watch- 
ing for the flicker of the 
pole. He felt a sharp 
little jerk, the line cut 
through the water as he 
lifted the pole, and a 
little, gleaming, wrig- 
gling shape lay on the 
grass beside him. The 
thing was brown on top 
and golden on the belly, 
and it had speckled sides 
that shimmered in the 
sunlight. ‘‘Well done, a good un!’’ a voice 
cried. It was Nelson Holbrook’s voice. 

Mr. Ballin wondered how Nelson Holbrook 
had happened to be in the meadow, and then 
he wondered in a vague, dreamy way how 
Nelson Holbrook happened to speak to him. 

Something hit Mr. Ballin’s hand, and he 
stirred a little, blinked, and stared. The sun 
was much lower; the breeze had quickened. 
While Mr. Ballin was wondering how he hap- 
pened to wake up, Adoniram actually pecked 
his hand. When the old man looked at him 
in open-eyed reproof, Adoniram squawked 
loudly and hoarsely. 

‘*Be still, you pesky fowl!’’? Mr. Ballin 
shouted, angry at his rude awakening. 

Adoniram squawked again, not once but 
three times. 

Mr. Ballin ran his fingers through his hair 
and wrinkled his forehead. Adoniram must 
be disciplined. Mr. Ballin’s eyes searched the 
yard for a small stick or ‘‘likely’’ switch, but 





AHEAD OF THEM ALL FLASHED THE WHITE HAIR AND THE BLUE OVERALLS 
OF A VERY OLD MAN. 


twitch the end of a bamboo pole. The figure 
of Nelson Holbrook always appeared in the 
picture that flitted across Mr. Ballin’s mind. 

At last Mr. Ballin’s thoughts took him to a 
dark, stormy evening in September, the evening 
when he and Nelson had quarreled. Then the 
old man’s face set, his eyes grew a little harder, 
his lips met more firmly, and he turned from 
the gray gable to watch the green meadows. 
Through them the bent figure of his neighbor, 
Samuel Dennis, was picking its way. 

Mr. Ballin scratched Adoniram’s head, and 
his face softened a little as he whispered to 
that intelligent bird, ‘‘Yes, sir, I mistrust 
Holbrook’s havin’ a hard time of it; he ain’t 
lookin’ as perky as he used to.’’ 

Samuel Dennis came up toward the house, 
and passed on the road with a cheery ‘‘Good 
day!’’ He carried a long fishpole from which 
hung a gray line that was still wet. A square 
tail protruded from the pocket of his coat, and 
Mr. Ballin felt a little resentful that the man 
should be fishing that fine afternoon; he half 
wished he had gone himself. But he was still 
sleepy, and so he merely called out, ‘‘Howdy, 
Sam’1!’’ and leaned back in the old chair. 

Samuel went on up the road, and Mr. Ballin 
knew that he intended to fish downstream from 
the bridge. It was a wonderful afternoon. 
Mr. Ballin almost made up his mind to go 
fishing himself; but the sun was warm, and 
the chair was comfortable, and before he had 
fully decided he was asleep. 

Mr. Ballin did not like Samuel. Samuel 
was too officious, a mere boy of fifty-five or 








the yard was well raked and none was in 
sight. In the kitchen Mr. Ballin could hear 
his daughter, Sarah, singing as she worked. 
Somewhere beyond the hills a dog was bark- 
ing furiously. Adoniram, still squawking, 
flopped up into the apple tree. Mr. Ballin’s 
dog, Major, listened to the distant barking 
dog, pricked up his ears, and ran down to the 
road, where he began to howl. 

Mr. Ballin was puzzled. 

Adoniram cawed loudly and flew to Mr. 
Ballin’s feet. An odd light was in the bird’s 
wise, crafty eyes. First Adoniram looked up 
at Mr. Ballin; then he looked toward Bear’s 
Den Mountain. Mr. Ballin looked at Ado- 
niram, and then he, too, looked toward Bear’s 
Den Mountain. 

Mr. Ballin opened his eyes very wide. He 
got up from his chair and stood breathless. 

“*T vum!’? he muttered. ‘‘I’m dum glad of 
de 

Then he thought of the broken leather on 
the seat of Nelson Holbrook’s buggy and of 
the sad look in Nelson Holbrook’s eyes. A 
great wave of pity surged over him, and he 
felt something of the affection that he had had 
for Nelson Holbrook years ago, before there 
had been any foolish quarrel. 

Mr. Ballin left the crow and the apple tree, 
the house and the barn. He turned a little 
clumsily, and ran up the road toward the bridge 
as fast as his old legs could carry him. His 
white hair stuck out in every direction; his 
white moustache bristled. His thumping feet 
raised little clouds of dust; his legs, in their 





HE LEANED OVER THE DASHBOARD 
AND GAZED WITH WIDE EYES 
AT THE HOUSE. 








astonished Adoniram. 
He looked up at the blue 
sky, looked at the little 
white house, and: then, 
after winking one eye, 
flopped down the road in 
pursuit of his master. 

Happening to look out 
of the window, Sarah 
saw her father’s sudden 
departure. In amaze- 
ment, she dropped her 
flatiron and ran to the 
door. Her heart leaped 
with horror, for she saw 
rising by Bear’s Den 
Mountain a lofty column 
of black, ominous smoke, 
and under it darting scar- 
let flames. 

Samuel Dennis, lying 
at full length by a deep 
pool below the bridge, 
was angling with infinite 
patience for a certain 
trout that had three 
times stolen his bait. 
Suddenly he heard a shrill outery. Raising 
his head, he stared at the road with startled 
eyes. His mouth opened and his heart leaped. 
Mr. Ballin, the silver - haired, kindly - faced 
Nestor of all Swanzey, was running up the 
road like a racer on the home stretch. 

‘*Fire!’? the old man shouted as he ran. 

At that very moment there was a rush and 
a splash in the brook, and the bamboo rod 
ducked spasmodically; but Samuel had seen 
Mr. Ballin’s crimson face. Leaving the largest 
trout in Ballin Brook twitching his fishpole, 
he stumbled through the brake, clambered up 
to the road, and with pumping arms and puff- 
ing breath, lumbered in the wake of Mr. 
Ballin, who had already disappeared beyond 
the pines ahead. 

As Mr. Ballin ran through the dust in the 
heat of that summer afternoon, he felt a strong 
reaction against the impulse that had led him 
to make so strong an effort in behalf of a man 
who had become his enemy. Then he thought 
of that sad, pinched look on 
Nelson Holbrook’s face, and the 
lean, emaciated appearance of the 
horse he drove. Setting his teeth, 
the old man labored on with ach- 
ing lungs and parched throat. 

‘¢ Fire! Fire!’’? he yelled; 
and Nathan Handy came run- 
ning from the barn at the cross- 


roads. 
‘*Fire! Fire!l’’ 
Jimmy Bowles dropped his hoe, 


and came leaping over the trim 
rows of blossoming peas. 

‘*Fire! Fire?’ 

Cyrus Nash and his two sons 
rushed from the carpenter shop 
by the stone watering trough. 

They came with a will, strong 
men and young men; but ahead 
of them all flashed the white hair 
and the blue overalls of a very 
old man who ran as if the days 
of his youth had come back to 
him again. 

The Holbrook barn was hidden 
by sheeted flames. Tongues of 
fire were licking up the dead 
grass and devouring the rail 
fences; the leaves of the apple 
trees were wilted and withered; 
the clapboards of the house were 
scorched and blackened. Smoke arose from a 
dozen charred patches. Every window was 
shut tight and the doors were bolted. The 
house was deserted. Confusion swelled round 
the conflagration as the men came rushing in, 
but from the midst of the tumult arose a quav- 
ering old voice in shrill command. The word 
was good; they listened and obeyed. 

The barn was gone beyond all hope, and 
they left it to its fate. 

With a rail they rammed down the door of 
the house; they broke into the dairy, and 
tossed out pails, pails, pails—milk pails, lard 
pails, water pails, scrubbing pails, and sugar 
buckets. More men came rushing across the 
fields and down through the orchard. Some 
one telephoned the alarm to West Swanzey, 
East Swanzey, Middletown, and Winchester. 
They formed a line from the well to the house; 
and down the line, hand over hand, they passed 
brimming pails. Then, louder than the roar 
of the flames, louder than the din of falling 
timbers, louder than the shouting and the 
tumult, rose the voice of Old Man Ballin. He 
had gone up theelllikea monkey. He perched 
on the ridgepole, where gray smoke eddied 
round his silver hair, and gave orders like a 
captain in a conning tower. He it was that 
saw the glimmer of fire along the gutter on 
the side of the roof away from the crowd. 
Flinging himself out flat on the hot shingles, 
he crawled down, and with his bare hands 
beat at the flames until water thrown from 
below snuffed out the danger. 

Old Man Ballin did not think where he was 
































or what it all meant. He forgot all that had | up a forefinger and affectionately scratched its | 


happened in the years past ; he was carried back 


head. 


Then Adoniram cocked one eye and squawked 
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that we had more sable skins to sell, Vries 


‘*And seein’ Maria’s not back yet,’’ | triumphantly at Sarah Ballin, who stood by the smiled, and agreed at once to go with us; evi- 


to old days and old friendships ; he realized only | he continued shyly, ‘‘you better jes’ stay to/| little white house and watched the two old | dently he hoped to get these furs as cheap as 


that Nelson Holbrook’s house must not burn. 

The barn crashed down and the wind threw 
flaming shingles on the roof of the house. Mr. 
Ballin scrambled over the steeply slanting eaves 
and tossed the burning shingles off with hands 
already blistered. A little flame ran along the 
grass and ate into one corner of the ell. The 
warning voice of Old Man Ballin shrilled loud 
on the June air, and a score of men swarmed 
to the rescue. And it was he that directed the 
attack on the burning shed, which threatened 
the south ell of the house. 

Men were coming in carriages and on foot. 
From West Swanzey, East Swanzey, Middle- 
town, and Winchester they came through dust 
and heat, grimy and breathless. Bringing hose 
reel, hand engine, and bucket brigade, still they | 
came. Then the wind turned directly from the 
burning ruins of the barn toward the house, 
and ten feet of wall burst into flame. Water | 
thrown from below fell short, and every man’s | 
heart sank with dread. For more than a hun- 
dred years the Holbrook house had been a) 
gray landmark on the hillside; for more than 
a hundred years it had stood for kindly fellow- | 
ship and true hospitality. It was no secret 
that of late Nelson Holbrook had been having 
a hard pull of it. At that moment, when it | 
seemed that every attempt to save his house 
must fail, Mr. Ballin crawled down the steep 
shingles, and bracing his feet in the gutter, 
hauled off his clean blue shirt. Tying it to| 
his forearm, he leaned low and beat at the | 
burning boards. Smoke obscured his eyesight 
and choked his lungs; his arm was old and | 
feeble; his strength was failing fast. Time 
and again a flame flared up as if to defy the | 
old man. Some of the men ran for ladders; 
some swarmed up the roof in fierce but un- | 
availing effort. When help reached him, Mr. 
Ballin leaned wearily back and eyed a great | 
charred blotch that had ceased even to smoke. 

Then the fire engine from East Swanzey | 
eame through the dust behind galloping horses. | 
A thin stream of water curved through the air | 
and splashed on the gray gables. The column | 
of smoke died down to a faint wisp that lingered | 
as if loath to leave the ruins of the barn. 

Mr. Ballin looked down at the crowd; he | 
looked at his own burned hands; he was tired | 
—dead tired. His white head drooped a little; | 
his moustache was burned and discolored. But | 
as he sat there on the ridgepole, it all seemed 
so strangely familiar. | 

Stiffly and painfully Mr. Ballin was lowering | 
himself from his lofty perch, when he heard a | 
loud rattle beyond the row of trees that hid 
the bend of the road. Mr. Ballin looked, and 
saw behind a gaunt old horse with reeking 
hide and distended nostrils, a rattling, shabby 
old carriage. The panting horse stopped beside 
the house, and Nelson Holbrook, letting the 
reins fall from his hands, leaned over the dash- 
board and gazed with wide eyes, in which 
tears of thanksgiving trembled, at the house 
that had been saved from the flames. 

Amid the clamor of a dozen voices that tried | 
to tell him of the conflagration, Nelson Hol- 
brook stared at the gray house that his father’s | 
father had built so many years before. He 
saw the scorched clapboards and the fire- 
stained shingles; he saw the burned grass and 
the fence along which the fire had eaten its 
way to the ell; he saw Mr. Ballin’s smoke- 
stained face and blistered hands, but of that 
he gave no sign. 

Moved by a sudden desire to avoid a scene 
where so many were chattering volubly to each 
other, Mr. Ballin slipped round the corner of 
the house. No one saw him go. He limped; 
his hands were sore; he felt dizzy and confused. 

Strangely enough, he could not help thinking | 
of those other days when he had clambered | 
over the Holbrook house and basked in the 
sun, when he and some one else lay full length 
on the warm, comfortable shingles. Somehow 
Mr. Ballin felt alone in the world. He heard 
behind him a horse’s steps and the rattle of a 
carriage; but he did not look up, because he | 
was ashamed that his eyes were misty. He| 
stepped out of the road to let the carriage go 
by, but the carriage stopped. 

An unfamiliar, familiar voice spoke to him: 
‘*Bill—Bill, will ye take a lift?’’ 

Mr. Ballin turned in surprise. The gray eyes 
of the man in the carriage were no clearer than 
his own. Mr. Ballin climbed into the buggy, | 
and the gaunt horse shambled wearily on. 

‘*Bill,’’ said the unfamiliar, familiar voice, | 
that ignoring his seventy-two years, addressed | 
him as if he were only a boy, ‘‘Bill, I hear 
tell there’s good trouting in Roaring Muddy | 
Brook. Let’s hitch up old Nell to-morrow 
real early and go down together for the day. 
What do ye say to that?’’ 

Mr. Ballin cleared his throat. It was with 
relief that he found he could control his voice. 
‘IT vum, Nelson, that’s a good idee!’? The 
old man smiled with a strange feeling of peace 
and security. ‘‘ And seein’ your barn’s burnt, ’’ 
he continued, ‘‘you jest better put Nell in mine 
fer the time bein’; it ain’t so fur but you can 
walk home. ’’ 

There was a sudden flutter of wings, and a| 
large black bird that had been hopping sedately | 
in the dust flew through the air and lighted | 
on Mr. Ballin’s shoulder. Mr. Ballin reached 








| happy, and told us that it had not 


| out the snow where the Syots had 
| broken down the cave, and began to 


| now that they had stolen everything 


| they could find, would keep away ; but 
| when we went back to camp that 


| to throttle her. 
| thought the matter over. 
| we have more food,” he said at last. 


| murder us. 


| there, and the old lame Syot man. He 


supper. I cal’late Sarah’ll have plenty.’’ 


|men riding side by side in the ancient buggy. | he had the others. 
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thing I knew was hearing voices the next to start for Karatusk again. 
morning. Sooda had come up the pass, | left Mudi at camp. 
| but had left Chot asleep in theold camp. The | 


boy was better, but was weak after his fever. 


We went down and hauled him home on the | I stood by with the rifle. 
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T MUST have slept like a log, for the first | now exhausted, and the next morning we had | 





As before, we | 


While Sooda harnessed the pony to the sled 


| and lashed the sheepskins and the furs on it, 


We had to take 


sled. The first thing Sooda did when we got | some flour, sugar, tea, and one of the hams; 


| back was to see whether the Syots had 
| found the gold that he had hidden in 


the creek bed. He came back looking 


been touched. The next day we dug 


mine again. We hoped that the Syots, 


night we found the same Syot woman 
and baby who had come there first. 
She was begging for something to eat 
again; Mudi looked as if she wanted 


For a long while Sooda sat and 
‘*They will 
all be back here as soon as they hear 


‘*If we fight, they will overpower and 
We must get along with 
| them somehow. ’’ 

The next morning, while we were 
going up to the mine, he said that we 
must continue to sell supplies to them 
for sable skins, and that we must 
| make as much profit as we could out 
of the trade to pay us for our trouble. 

It happened as Sooda had expected. 
When we went down to camp that 
night, two more Syot women were 


was standing by the stove and was 
calling for food in loud, fretful tones. 
| Sooda hustled him off to the stable. 
He was a sneaking, thievish old rascal, 
always on the watch for a chance to 
steal something. 

In the morning he and the women 
began to beg for food again. Sooda 
held up a ham; then he pointed to one 
of their sable-skin hoods, and held up 
two fingers. They begged and whined 
for a long time, until at last the old 


NO,"" SAID SOODA COOLLY. 
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“1 AM AN ESCAPED PRISONER, 
LIKE YOURSELF.” 


He smiled and talked to 
us in Yakut all the way; but when he found 
Svoda at the hut, he smiled less, for Sooda 
told him flatly that eighteen rubles was the 
least we would take for a good sable skin, 
which, as Vries himself well knew, was worth 
a hundred rubles. 

The Jew looked at him for some time, and 
then said, ‘‘ You are no Yakut.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Sooda coolly. ‘‘lam an escaped 
prisoner, like yourself. You ought to treat me 
fairly, for we are brothers in misfortune. ’’ 

At that the Jew winked and nodded. 

‘“*T know you will not betray me, Levi 
Vries,’’ Sooda went on, ‘‘for I know all about 


| you. Besides, I have more sable skins up in 


the mountains that I shall bring down to sell 
to you, if you treat me fairly.”’ 

Vries sat looking at Sooda for a while longer. 
‘*Very well,’’ he said at last. ‘‘We will do 
business fairly.’? He paid 
us eighteen rubles apiece 
for the skins. Then Chot 
and I went back with him 
to Karatusk to buy sup- 
plies. The Jew treated us 
well and took us to another 
trader, who sold bacon as 
well as cured hams, and 
also large salted fish that 
1 think were sturgeon. 

We loaded the supplies 
on our sled, and drove up 
to the place where we had 
left Sooda. The next day 
we started back to camp. 
But I was so homesick 
and so anxious about 
father that morning that 
Sooda had all he could do 
to keep me from returning 
to Karatusk. I wanted to 
go back to the prison to 
look for father ; but Sooda 
pointed out that I could do 
nothing to help, and that 
his chances of getting free 
were better if I did not 
meddle. At last I saw the 
wisdom of what he said, 
and went on, although 
with a heavy heart. 

At the miners’ camp 
where we had hidden our 
ten sable skins we found 
that some wolves had dug 
through the snow to the 
hollow log. They had 
pulled it out and rolled it 
more than fifty feet. There 
were marks of their teeth 
all over it, where they had 
gnawed at the wood. We 
hid the log again between 
two larger rocks farther 





Syot man hobbled away, muttering under his | and Sooda looked for trouble when the Syots | from the cabin, and then piled more than a ton 


breath. But we remembered the cold and | should see the food on the sled. By this time, 
|misery we had endured to get that food; we} however, he had picked up a good many Syot 


were in no mood to be generous. No doubt 
they were hungry, but what could we do? 
They would devour everything we had in two 
days if we should let them! 

The old Syot did not come back until almost 
night, from which fact we guessed that the 
encampment where these people lived was 
twenty versts or more away. He brought six 
pretty good sable skins, a fox skin, and a hood 
made of six ermine skins. Another woman, a 
boy, and a one-eyed man came with him. 

Sooda did not want the fox skin or the ermine 


and sugar for the sables. Mudi offered to boil 
the hams for them, but they would not wait 
for that, and ate them raw, with salt; they 
drank snow water, sweetened with the sugar. 

While the Syots remained we stayed in camp, 


| hood; but he gave two hams and some salt | 





with the rifle handy, to keep them from stealing | 


the hams. 


We had only twelve hams left, and | 


three of those we hid in the passage, with a | 


part of the flour and sugar, as a reserve supply. 

By night the Syots were all whining for more 
food ; but Sooda was unmoved. 

“Tf they want our food, they must trap 
sables for it,’’ he said. 

His plan now was to get as many sable skins 
as possible from them, and to trade part of 
them at Karatusk for supplies; the rest, when 
| we got the chance, we would take with us into 
the civilized world, where such furs brought a 
| good price. What we made from them would 
rightly be ours, Sooda said, for the Syots kept 
us from mining, which would have been much 


more profitable to us. Moreover, we should have | 
| to keep on making hard and dangerous trips to 


Karatusk to trade the furs for supplies. 

The only answer Sooda made to their de- 
mands for food was to point to sable fur and 
hold up two fingers; and the next morning the 
one-eyed man went off. The others loafed in 
the pony stable. At night the one-eyed man 
came back with another Syot. They brought 


|a short but pretty good sable coat, eight sable 
| skins, and two very handsome fox skins. 


Sooda gave them for the coat and the skins 
seven hams, some salt, flour, and about five 
pounds of sugar; but except for the reserve 
food that we had hidden, our supplies were 


jall into Karatusk, and that we had better 








words, and he made.them understand that we | 
were going to buy food for them. Then they 
began to grin, and cried, ‘‘Hoo-heh! Hoo- 
heh!’’ which means ‘‘Very good.’’ Just 
before we started, Sooda took brotherly leave 
of them, and patted each on the cheek. He 
hoped that his show of friendliness would make 
it a little easier for Mudi while we were gone. 

The journey was as hard as the first one had 
been. We had another fight with bearcoots, and | 
Sooda shot a foot off one of them. We came to | 
be more afraid of those big, black, savage birds | 
than of wolves. Bearcoots get their food—wild 


the Sayan range, but they roost and have their 
nests on the cliffs in the mountains. 

The first night of the trip, when we had 
camped at one of the abandoned huts, Sooda 
looked our furs over. Besides the sable coat, 
we had two fox skins and fourteen sable skins. 
Sooda said that it would not do to carry them 


hide ten of the best sable skins, to be disposed 
of later, when we left the mountains. But 
we did not dare to hide them in the cabin, for | 
fear that miners or wolves would find them. 

Finally Sooda hit on a plan. Near the door | 
of the cabin was a large log, which was hollow 
at one end for six or seven feet; the miners | 
had evidently thrown it aside when they built | 
the camp. We put the ten sable skins into | 
that hollow log, and then stopped up the open | 
end hard and tight by driving in a big plug. | 
Sooda and I carried the log some distance | 
from the cabin and buried it in the snow} 
between two rocks. The next snowstorm | 
would cover our tracks to the place. 

When we reached the last miners’ hut, where 
on the first trip Sooda had stayed behind, he | 
disguised me as a Yakut again; then Chot and | 
I went ahead into Karatusk ; but this time we | 
did not take the pony, sled, and furs, for Sooda | 
had thought of a better plan. We were to tell 
Levi Vries that we had some sables to sell, 
and that if he wanted to buy them he must | 
come with us up to the hut; in that way we) 
would not run the danger of having the Cos- 
sacks and the mine inspectors seize the skins. 

We found the Jew. When Chot told him 





| of stones on it. 


| walls of the yourta. 
| sheep, deer, and swine—on the desert south of | 


| and even. more the day after. 


At this camp a flock of bear- 
coots again attacked us. That was the third - 
time that we had seen bearcoots there, and we 


| wondered what attracted them to the place. 


When we reached camp a day later, we 
found there three Syot women, with two chil- 
dren. Mudi told us that on several days as 
many as twenty Syots had come to see whether 
we had got back with more food. Some of 
them were strangers from other yourtas at a 


| distance. She had learned that the first tribe, 
|or clan, of Syots that had visited us lived in 


one big yourta; they built a fire in the middle 
of it and put up their little tents round the inner 
In that way they made 
one fire serve eight or ten families. There 
were numbers of yourtas, a few versts apart, 
all along the south side of the Sayan range. 
The men were away trapping in the moun- 
tains, and came back only every three or four 
days. Some of the men had gone south to the 
desert to hunt antelope and wild pigs; but on 
account of the deep snow they were not having 
much success. That was why the women 
and old people were so hungry. Often. the 
men brought nothing home except fur and 
desert rats. They could always find sables, 


| they said, up in the mountain forests, where 


pheasants and trook—a kind of squirrel—also 


|abounded. They told Mudi that the winter 


before five Syots had gone down to Karatusk 
to trade fifty sable skins for food, but that the 
Russians had seized the skins, and had given 
the Syots scarcely enough food to last them on 
the way home. The Cossacks had whipped 
three of them with plets—cat-o’ -nine-tails, with 
lead balls in the ends of the lashes. Naturally, 
the Syots had not dared to go to Karatusk again. 
Fifteen Syots arrived at camp the next day, 
Our supply of 
food melted like snowflakes in the sun; but in 
exchange for what we gave them Sooda got a 
| lot of sable skins and one big karplon skin. 
The next week we had to start off for Kar- 


| atusk again, and this time we hid thirty more 


sable pelts in the hollow log. The wolves had 
been there, but they had not been able to move 
the log or get the skins. We saw the bearcoots 


| again, and could not understand what brought 


them so persistently to that place. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI, 
IN COMMAND OF THE ITALIAN FLEET. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


O not buy an adding machine to reckon 
up the profits of a peanut stand. 


Pitch not your Voice too high or sing too 
strong, 
Or you may find it hard to end the Song. 


ERY few persons except those interested 
in literary matters ever heard of Thomas 
Dekker, a dramatist of the sixteenth century, 
yet at a recent New York auction his auto- 
graph brought $755—the highest price received 
for any item in a large collection. 
E hear often of ‘‘captains of industry, ’’ 
‘* Napoleons of finance,’’ and ‘ land 
barons,’’ but what title is imposing enough to 
fit the Australian cattleman who owns or con- 
trols 28,800,000 acres of ranch land—a domain 
as large as the state of Pennsylvania? 
HE cod is not exactly an aristocrat among 
fishes, but numerically and commercially 
he can hold his head up with the best of them. 
During 1914 the waters of the north Atlantic 
coast, from Georges Bank to Labrador, yielded 
161,792,600 pounds of cod, and 1914 was by 
no means an unusual year. 


AST month, for the first time since the voy- 


age of Leif Ericson and his fellows almost | 





a thousand years ago, a vessel owned in Iceland 


touched the shores of this country. 
the Gullfoss, which came for a cargo of flour. 
Sixty natives of Iceland who now live in New 
York gave the captain and crew a dinner. 

HERE are more than two million persons 

of Italian birth in the United States, from a 
third to a half of whom are reservists, in honor 
bound to join the colors. Since Italians have 
been for some years the chief reliance of rail- 
way builders and general contractors, Italy’s 
going to war may greatly affect the supply 
of unskilled labor in this country. 


NGLISH schools have hitherto paid little 

more attention to the Russian language 
than to the Chinese, but the war is making 
a change. University College, at Nottingham, 
reports that fifty students have enrolled in its 
new class in Russian. When the war is over, 
the social and the commercial ties between 
Great Britain and Russia are likely to be much 
closer than they have been. 


HEN, some time in 1916, the engineers 

of the Canadian Pacific finish their work 
on the tunnel at Rogers Pass in the Selkirk 
range, the famous Hoosac Tunnel will no 
longer be the longest railway tunnel in Amer- 
ica. The Hoosac Tunnel is four and three- 
fourths miles long; the Rogers Pass Tunnel 
will be about a quarter of a mile longer. It 
pierces Mount Macdonald nearly a mile below 
its summit. It will shorten the route four 
miles, and materially reduce the grade. 


OW that Italy has entered the conflict, 

seven-eighths of the population of Europe 
are at war. The belligerent countries have a 
gross population of more than 396,000,000, 
without counting the Asiatic population of 
Russia and Turkey, or the people of Japan, 
who would bring the aggregate up to more 
than 492,000,000—to say nothing of Canadians, 
Australians, East Indians, and Algerians. On 
the other hand, the neutral countries have a 
population of only a little less than 55,500,000, 
including the 15,000,000 people of Greece, Rou- 
mania, Bulgaria, and Albania, who may yet 
be found in the fray. 


AND from Europe is helping to build the 

new subways in New York City. The 
war has so reduced the cargoes of west-bound 
vessels that many of them have to use sand for 
ballast. When they get to New York they 
remove the ballast to make room for the east- 
bound cargo, and they find that the cheapest 
way to get rid of it is to give it to anyone 
. Who will take it away. Ten thousand years 
from now, when the archeologists of the day 
are analyzing the remains of our civilization, 


It was | 





it will puzzle them to determine why, with 
Coney Island so near, we brought the sand for 
our concrete from English beaches at Scar- 
borough and Great Yarmouth. 


e & 


THE BRITISH MINISTRY. 


BRAHAM Lincoln’s famous aphorism 

A that it is unwise to swap horses while 

crossing a stream has doubtless occurred 

to many minds in connection with the change 

of ministry in Great Britain; but it really does 
not apply to that case. 

When the war began, the Liberals, supported 
by the Irish Nationalists and the ‘‘ Laborites, ’’ 
were strongly intrenched in office. The Union- 
ists, of course, were aggressively opposed to 
the home policies of the government, but in re- 
spect to foreign affairs all parties were united. 
At the outbreak of hostilities, the Unionists 
unanimously offered their support to their 
political opponents in all measures relating to 
the war. 

But even so, the situation was not alto- 
gether satisfactory. Although the leaders of 
the Unionists were usually informed as to the 
measures taken, or contemplated, they had no 
share in the responsibility. They were not 
fully consulted in advance, yet they were com- 
pelled to refrain from criticism lest they should 
appear disloyal. Great Britain soon began to 
realize that it was not desirable to have some 
of its ablest statesmen playing a merely pas- 
sive part. It saw that the war presented a 
national crisis that required the active intelli- 
gence and loyal help of all men. 

It ‘is not necessary to detail the events, 
the frictions, the criticisms, and the military 
and naval blunders that made the government 
realize the need of having in the cabinet 
representatives from all of the political parties. 
It discovered the need, and met it by forming, 
not for the first time in the history of the 
country, a coalition government. 

It is therefore a movement, not of weakness, 
but of strength. One year ago anyone who 
should have predicted that Asquith and Lloyd- 
George, Balfour, Bonar Law, Lord Lansdowne, 
and Sir Edward Carson, the organizer of Ulster 
revolt, would be found sitting round the same 
council table would have been regarded as a 
fantastic dreamer; but that wonderful thing 
has happened. That they all are there, with 
others equally at odds in their political prin- 
ciples, proves that they know the gravity of 
the situation, and that they will permit no 
antagonism, either personal or political, to 
interfere with their united action in discharg- 
ing the supreme duty of the hour. 


& © 


THE WAR STRENGTH OF ITALY. 


VER since last August, when the storm 
E of war broke over Europe, Italy has 
been bending every effort to prepare 
itself for its inevitable part in the struggle. 
Its navy was well prepared for war, but its 
army was not actually so strong as it appeared 
on paper, and it was not adequately equipped. 
The Italian army has grown out of the old 
Piedmontese army, which was the chief instru- 
ment in bringing about a united Italy. Its 
military organization is based on universal, 
compulsory service. About five years ago 
General Spingardi, who was then minister of 
war, introduced reforms that permitted a field 
army of about 400,000 men to be kept up at all 
times, well drilled and with excellent spirit, 
and that provided for quicker and cheaper 
mobilization of the reserves. 

When an Italian boy reaches the age of 
twenty, he faces nineteen years of. possible 
military service. First he has two years in 
active service with the permanent army, then 
six years in the first reserve, then four years 
in the mobile militia, and finally seven years 
in the territorial militia. 

The total of these various classes of men is 
placed at 3,150,000, although it would prob- 
ably be hard to put so many in the field. We 
can only guess how far the government has 
drawn on its forces at this time, but probably 
the present strength of the army is about 
1,500,000. In addition to well-organized in- 
fantry, cavalry and artillery divisions, Italy 
has ten regiments of Alpini, or mountain 
troops, specially organized to defend the north- 
ern passes. 

The Italian navy is believed to be efficient— 
more so than that of Austria. British influence 
has shaped its growth and British experts have 
supervised the work of building. It has—or 
will shortly have—six dreadnoughts, seven- 
teen pre-dreadnoughts and armored cruisers, 
sixteen protected cruisers, about forty - five 
destroyers, nearly a hundred torpedo boats, 
and perhaps twenty-five or thirty submarines. 


The Austrian frontier of Italy that the army 
must defend is 484 miles, the Swiss frontier is 
418 miles, and the French frontier 300 miles. 


* & 


WOMEN IN OFFICE. 


E have become used to women’s taking 
V V part in social and economic discussions, 
doing their share in respect to public 
| health and education, and stimulating inter- 
|est in village improvement associations. We 
| know in a general way that women have been 
| interested in many activities, but we are sur- 
| prised when we learn the number and variety 
| of the public offices that they hold throughout 
| the United States. 
| There are three women who are city mayors, 
| —one in Illinois, one in Oregon, and one in 
| Utah, —two who are city treasurers, five who 
are judges, many who are probation officers, 
| town clerks, district attorneys, tax assessors 
and collectors. Colorado, Utah, Idaho, and 
Wyoming have women as heads of their state 
school systems, and there are 495 women 
| county superintendents. In Jersey City there 
| are women physicians on the staff of the city 
hospitals, and in the juvenile court at St. 
Louis for several years all of the cases in which 
young girls are concerned have been tried by 
two women assistant judges. Women have 
| proved especially well adapted to the position 
| of overseer of the poor, and hold that office in 
| New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
| Arizona, Colorado and Oregon have women 
senators, and in St. Louis the head of the 
recreation department is a woman. 
Women are also holding Federal positions, 
We find attached to feminine names the titles 








on sanitation and city planning and child 
welfare. Policewomen are yearly more nu- 
|merous, and have proved the value of their 
services. Boston has a police matron. Women 
are serving intelligently on various special 
commissions—such as library, civic improve- 
ment, and municipal housekeeping; and we 
find their names under each of the following 
offices: fire inspector, civil service commis- 
sioner, city factory inspector, city market 
inspector, street inspector, superintendent of 
public buildings, city chemist, city physician 
and quarantine officer, and city bacteriologist. 
In New York a woman is commissioner of 
correction, and in Oklahoma a woman is com- 
missioner of charities. In some communities 
women are serving as jurors, and even as 
aldermen. 

Although women have not perhaps per- 
formed such duties long enough to prove that. 
as a class they are as well qualified for them 
as men are, they have nevertheless performed 
them creditably; and in consequence of their 
services new opportunities in municipal and 
national affairs are daily opening to them. 


® 


HONORS SPURNED. 


O a cynic the affronts that during the 

last few months the great men of Europe 

have been hurling at one another, might 
seem to be merely spiteful discourtesies worthy 
only of schoolboys—or schoolgirls. But they 
are really much more than that. 

Long years of peace and international good 
will had resulted in an almost universal inter- 
change of honors. The universities had estab- 
lished a system of exchange professorships that 
served to introduce to the students of one 
country the educational methods of other 
lands. Englishmen were members of German 
societies of learned men, and Germans were 
members of similar societies in Great Britain. 
The Czar, visiting his imperial cousin, the 
Kaiser, could attend a court function wearing 
by right the uniform of a German general. 
The Kaiser, the Kaiser’s brother, and the 
crown prince were Knights of the Garter. 

Less than a year has served to neutralize 
the pleasant and praiseworthy results of many 
years of mutual respect and admiration. 
Scarcely had the war been declared when, as if 
by agreement, the scholars and the theologians 
of Germany canceled with scorn their member- 
ship in the British societies that had honored 
them. Then British and German societies 
began to strike from their rolls the names of 
members in enemy countries. Exchange pro- 
fessorships were canceled, not merely because 
travel was difficult, but because international 
feeling was bitter. Finally, at the demand of 
the peers who are members of the Order of the 
Garter, King George struck from the rolls the 
names of all enemy sovereigns and princes, 
most of whom are his cousins once or twice 
removed, and had their banners taken down 
from St. George’s Chapel. Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria-Hungary and Emperor 





of statistical expert, investigator, and expert | 





Wilhelm of Germany no longer appear in the 
British army list as field marshals. 

Severing such relations seems childish; but 
since it expresses national animosities that will 
long outlast the reéstablishment of peace, it 
must be recognized as something worse than 
childish. In some cases it is pathetic — for 
example, in the case of Haeckel, the venerable 
man of science, who resigns from a British 
society with expressions of anguish. He feels 
that at eighty-one, which is his age, he will 
not live long enough to overcome his present 
hatred of England. He declares that he honors 
the great men who have been his fellow 
workers in science, but he ends his letter of 
resignation with a sentence in which he shows 
that politically he despises England. 


® © 


HEALTH IN COLLEGES. 


OR a long time the care exercised by 
college authorities over the health of the 
students committed to their charge went 

little further than to supply proper physical 
examination for the men who engaged in ath- 
letics, to provide gymnasium work for those 
who cared for that form of exercise, to employ 
a medical adviser for students to consult, and 
to maintain an infirmary in which students 
who were ill could receive treatment. Occa- 
sionally the colleges offered a course of lec- 
tures on hygiene. 

Admirable as those measures were, they did 


/ ot fully meet the situation. They gave the 


student almost no understanding of the point 
of view toward health that is expressed in the 
words ‘preventive medicine’’ ; they furnished 
little that was of real educational value to him 
in the care of his health. Furthermore, they 
were not effective in protecting the college 
community from the ravages of epidemics. 

Recent reports from two universities show 
that institutions of learning are beginning to 
feel a new sense of obligation toward their 
students. After an epidemic of typhoid fever 
five years ago, the University of Wisconsin 
established in its medical school a special 
department to take charge of all matters that 
concern the health of students. The depart- 
ment now consists of five physicians who give 
medical advice and treatment, two physicians 
who do laboratory and X-ray work, four 
nurses, and several clerks. All students upon 
entering the university receive a medical and 
physical examination, and are then divided 
into classes according to the condition of their 
health. Those who need special attention are 
carefully watched, and all others are encour- 
aged to seek medical advice freely. ‘The work 
of the department also includes such matters 
as the hygiene of rooming houses and boarding 
houses; in fact, it tries to deal with every- 
thing that affects the health of the college 
community. 

At Harvard, under the guidance of a recently 
appointed professor of hygiene, the entire fresh- 
man class has been subjected to a thorough 
physical examination and each student has 
been obliged to give a systematic physical his- 
tory of himself. Young men who showed 
traces of trouble in heart, lungs, or other 
organs, received special advice and supervision. 
The results were very satisfactory, especially 
in incipient cases. Minor ailments disap- 
peared after brief treatment. 

The scientific value of the information got by 
examining such large groups of young people 
is, of course, great; but another advantage, 
perhaps not so clearly foreseen, is no less 
significant. The ordinary youth of eighteen 
is uninstructed and inexperienced in many 
matters that affect his health. Although en- 
tirely sound, he may be a prey to all sorts of 
apprehension. If he can have the opportunity 
to talk with a man who has full knowledge of 
his physical condition, his fanciful notions 
will be dispelled, and he will learn to look 
at the question of his health in a rational 
manner. The correction of erroneous ideas 
concerning disease is almost as important a 
part of the work as the detection of ‘disease— 
a fact that in itself constitutes a strong reason 
why educational institutions in constantly in- 
creasing numbers should assume the obligation 
of examining their students. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


HE GERMAN REPLY.—On May 29th, 

Herr von Jagow, the German foreign 
minister, handed to Ambassador Gerard the 
reply of his government to President Wilson’s 
note on the damage that German submarines 
had inflicted on American ships and the deaths 
of American citizens that have been caused by 
the same means. The note was published in 
this country on May 3ist. It did not make 


any direct reply to President Wilson’s demands 
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for reparation and for a guarantee against | THE EUROPEAN WAR. | 


similar attacks on American property and | 
American lives. It did not admit liability for | (From May 26th to June 2d.) 
the attacks on the Guljlight and the Cushing, | There was fighting along all the battle fronts 
although it promised reparation if German | during the week, but the most interesting 
officers were found to be at fault. It defended campaign was that which Italy, the latest 
the attack on the Falaba, which was sunk, | belligerent, made against her ancient enemy, 
according to the German | but more recent ally, Austria. The advance 
note, because it had made of the Italian troops was rapid, both into Tyrol 
efforts to escape by means | and across the eastern frontier. It was clear 
of wireless messages to | that the Italian army was well prepared for an 
British war vessels. It offensive movement, whereas it is probable that 
discussed the status of the the exigencies of the Galician campaign have 
Lusitania, and asked the not permitted Austria to release as many men 
United States government | as are needed to check the Italian advance, at 
whether it was not true least until the more easily defensible positions 
that the Lusitania carried | are reached. The Austrian forces are now 
guns for its own defense | declared to be assembled at Bozen, which is 
and a cargo of ammunition | thirty miles north of Trent. At the end of | 
for the British army. The the week, Cortina, Riva, and the Giudicaria | 
omission of any reference to the President’s | valley were in Italian hands, and the army 
protest against submarine attacks on merchant | was approaching the strongly fortified town of 
vessels without warning and without giving | Rovereto, on the Adige, which it will not be 
crew or passengers an opportunity to escape | easy to take. 
was the feature that roused the most criticism | On the east, the Italian troops crossed the 
in government circles and in the newspapers. | river Isonzo without serious opposition, and 
On June 2d, Ambassador von Bernstorff con-| reached Monfalcone, from which they can 
ferred with the President, and explained more | threaten both Trieste and Gérz. Austria has 
fully the German view of the matter. concentrated troops for the defense of both 
® those important places. An Italian airship 


bombarded the arsenal and railway station at | 
AN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. —The | Pola, in Istria. Germany had not yet formally 


| 





HERR VON JAGOW 


conference continued its sessions in Wash- | 


ington, and discussed the financial and com- 
mercial arrangements that might be adopted 
to the profit of all the American nations. The 
substitution of dollar exchange for sterling 
exchange through the extension of banking 


declared war on Italy on June 2d. 
| Vienna declared that the Austrians and 
Germans were bombarding Przemysl and had 
taken some of the outlying defenses, and Petro- 


The news from Galicia was conflicting. | 


grad asserted that the Russians had defeated a 

strong German force that | 
had crossed the river San 
north of Jaroslau, and had 
driven it back across the 
river with heavy loss. It 
was clear that the army of 
von Mackensen was bend- | 


facilities from this country to South America 
was advocated. Secretary Bryan made another 
suggestion that received much favorable atten- 
tion, namely, the interchange of credits between 
this nation and the countries of Latin America, 
by which the United States should exchange | 
its bonds bearing three per cent. interest for | 
the bonds of other nations bearing four per 
eent., the difference in interest rate being 
devoted to a sinking fund that would eventu- 
ally redeem the South American bonds. 


® GEN. VON HOTZENDORFF, 


EXICO.—The United States is about to | 4USTRAN CHIEF OF Starr 


round Przemysl and seize 
the railway between that 
fortress and Lemberg, and | 








waiting’? and exert its influence more actively | ning its communications. The issue of the 


in that distracted country. The President on : 
June 2d sent to the heads of the various revo- | Closed. The losses of both armies must have 


| 





In France and French Flanders the French 


lutionary parties a warning that order must | been very heavy in these hard-fought battles. | 


somehow be restored, and a responsible central | 


government established, or the United States | continued their offensive, and gained several | }) (i) 


would be constrained to act ‘‘in order to help | 2€W positions at Ablain - St. Nazaire, near | 
Mexico save itself and serve its people.” Hedid | Atras. The Germans contented themselves 


ing every effort to sur-| |’ 


} jul 


that the Russian strategy | |,’ 
was to relieve the fortress | a 
abandon its Mexican policy of ‘‘watehful by turning the German left wing and threat- | |), 


campaign was in doubt when the record ||) | 


not threaten military intervention, or explain 
the form such action would probably take, but 
he declared that there must be no interference 
with the food supplies that the American Red 
Cross is sending to the famine-stricken non- 
combatants. General Carranza has sent a force 
under Gen. Pablo Gonzalez to clear the way to 
Mexico City and occupy the capital, which he 
promises to supply with food. But the ad- 
ministration seems no longer to trust to the 
promises of either Carranza or Villa, and will 
insist on seeing for itself that the road is kept 
open.— General Villa’s former secretary, 
Luis Benavides, has declared publicly that 
William S. Benton, the English ranchman, was 
shot without trial at Villa’s bidding, after a | 
quarrel over the seizure of Benton’s property. 

NEW SUBMARINE FLEET. — The 

Secretary of the Navy has taken the 
first step in building up a | 





© inter’ t News service 





really powerful flotilla of | 
submarines by appoint- 
ing Capt. Albert W. Grant | 
to take charge of the sub- 
marine service. It is ex- 
pected that Captain Grant 
will prepare plans for a 
very large number of sub- 
marines of the latest model | 
and present them next 
winter to Congress, which 
will then be asked to 
appropriate the money for their construction. 
Commander Yates Stirling, Jr., will be second 
in command of the service. 


| 


CAPT. ALBERT W. GRANT 


Do) 


APAN AND CHINA.— Yuan Shib-kai, 
the president of China, in a bitter review 
of the recent negotiations between Japan and 
China, lately made public, says that China 
was forced to yield to unjustifiable demands 
because it was unable to oppose the force that 





with making the advance costly. As the week 
closed, another struggle raged at the village of 
Souchez. Elsewhere in the west the fighting 
was not of much importance. 

The censor permits only inadequate reports 
of the operations at the Dardanelles to reach 
the newspapers. It is not certain what prog- 





ress the allied troops have made, but they are fs 


certainly finding it difficult to dislodge the | 
Turks from their defenses. 


both armies have already suffered a loss of | 
nearly half their numbers from casualties. 


On May 27th, the British battleship Majestic | |, 


was sunk in the Dardanelles, presumably by | f 


a submarine. ‘That is the sixth battleship | 
that the allied fleets have lost. The British | 
submarine EH-11 ran through the strait into | 
the Sea of Marmora and sunk two ships loaded 
with munitions. 

The German submarines were active, and | 


| seven or eight British merchant vessels were 


sunk. The American naval attaché at London, 

who has examined the steamer Nebraskan, | 
reported to Washington that she was probably | 
torpedoed, and not injured by colliding with | 


amine. On May 27th, the Princess Irene, a| |) 
Canadian Pacific steamship in the government | | 
service, blew up at Sheerness while she was | ||| 
undergoing repairs. Everyone on board—there | || 
| were some 250 in all—was killed. 


The cause | 
of the explosion is unknown. 
The new British cabinet is now completed, 


and Sir Henry B. Jackson, as was expected, | ||!) 
succeeds Lord Fisher as First Sea Lord. | vil 

Reports from Bucharest indicate that Rou-| || | 
mania, Greece, Turkey, and perhaps other | ||) | 


nations are negotiating with Bulgaria, which | 
is admitted to hold the key to the situation in 
the Balkans. The Bulgarian government is | 
not likely to take sides with either party unless | 
it receives substantial concessions of territory. | 

On May 3ist, the first Zeppelin raid on 


London actually occurred. Several airships | hi 


If the reports | |}~-~ 
from Berlin and London are to be believed, | |= 


Japan threatened to exert.— It is reported | passed over the eastern suburbs of the city, and | 
that the opposition party in Japan is attacking | dropped bombs that killed several persons and | 
the ministry for consenting to postpone the set buildings ablaze here and there. The censor 


discussion of the important articles in ‘Group | did not permit the publication of the full de-| |; 


V,”’ and that strong public feeling exists in| tails. A few days before, Zeppelins dropped | 
favor of pressing those articles to an early | bombs on Southend, at the mouth of the| 
settlement. As The Companion has explained, | Thames, and killed two women. 
they involve the independence and integrity | A fleet of eighteen French aéroplanes flew 


of China as none of the points already agreed | far into German territory on May 27th, and | 


upon do. | dropped bombs on Ludwigshafen, on the 


& 


RTUGAL.—President Arriaga resigned | facturing explosives. Several persons were 


his office on May 28th, and Theophilo | killed, and some damage, the French airmen | i 


Braga, who was provisional president when | report, was done to the factory. Berlin adds 


the revolution first broke out some four years | that at least two of the aéroplanes were brought | |i 


ago, was elected by Congress to succeed him. | down and their pilots captured. 


| Rhine, where there is a factory for manu-| ||| 


SHE QUIT 
BUT IT WAS A HARD PULL. 


It is hard to believe that coffee will put a person | 


in such a condition as it did an Ohio woman. She 
tells her own story: 
“I did not believe coffee caused my trouble, and 


frequently said | liked it so well 1 would not, and | 


could not, quit drinking it, but 1 was a miserable 
sufferer from heart trouble and nervous prostra- 
tion for four years. 

“I was seareely able to be around, had no 
energy and did not care for anything. Was ema- 
ciated and had a constant pain around my heart 
until I thought I could not endure it. 

“Frequently I had nervous chills and the least 


excitement would drive sleep away, and any little | 


noise would upset me terribly. I was gradually 
getting worse until finally I asked myself what’s 
the use of being sick all the time and buying med- 
icine so that I could indulge myself in coffee? 

“So I got some Postum to help me quit. I made 
it strictly according to directions and I want to 
tell you that change was the greatest step in my 
life. It was easy to quit coffee because I now 
like Postum better than the coffee. 

“One by one of the old troubles left until now I 
am in splendid health, nerves steady, heart all 
right and the pain all gone. Never have any 
more nervous chills, don’t take any medicine, can 
do all my house work and have done a great deal 
beside.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


| Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 


Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form—must be well 
boiled. 15¢ and 25e packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder—dissolves 
quickly in a cup of hot water and, with cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage instantly. 30c 
and 50e tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and cost about 
the same per cup. 

*There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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This Meal 


for 3c 


Prepared by a 
Famous French Chef 


A meal of Van Camp's will cost, 
on the average, about 3 cents per 





person. It is as nutritious as a 
meal of meat. And it is, if you 
wish, a complete meal in itself. 


It comes to you ready, with the 
fresh oven flavor. Even the sauce is 


baked into it. Serve it hot or cold. 
It is welcomed by all, and all 
will pronounce it the most likable 
dish of its kind. 
Not Like Yours 


Van Camp’s isn’t like your 
home-baked beans, or like other 
kinds you know. It's a delicacy, 


prepared by master’ chefs, baked 


in new-style ovens. 


No beans are hard, none mushy, 
none crisp. A\ll are whole and 
mellow. 


It doesn’t tax digestion. It gets 
hours of baking in a humid heat, 
impossible at home. And a won- 
drous sauce gives to every bean 
delicious tang and zest. 


All the faults you know in old- 
time Pork and Beans are com- 
pletely wiped out in Van Camp's. 


VAN CAMP'S 


BAK wi 
Pork«BEANS Tomar Sauce 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


These are some things that Van Camp's 
has done: 


It has made a homely dish a dainty. 
It has multiplied the use of Baked Beans. 
It has made them digestible. 

Toa million homes it has brought ready- 
cooked meals, ready for instant serving. 

It has changed the meaning of Baked 

ans. Our national dish in this form has 
a unique appeal. 

Let it help you out this summer. It means 
less cooking, better meals, a likable, nutri- 
tious, inexpensive dish. You will serve it 
so often when you find it out that you'll 
buy it by the dozen. Try serving it tonight. 

Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans to try. 


If you do not find them the best you ever 
ate, your grocer will refund your money. 
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STRAWBERRIES BN 
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Lp yste, wind, blow! 

Bow the grasses low! 

Fly across the meadowland and play it is the 
sea! 

Do the merry daisies dream they’ve but a day 

to grow? 

Soon the mowers will be here, and then where 
will they be? 





Slow, wind, slow! 
Wander to and fro! 
Loiter round the meadow flowers and sing your 
mysteries! 
Not a secret of them all but we shall surely 
know, 
For we are down among the grass a-threading 
strawberries. 


So, wind, so, 
Threading all a-row, 
So we thread the meadow’s fruit, the sweet 
wild strawberry, 
So we take the goodly earth, the goodly sun 
aglow, 
Threading all that’s best in June on spears of 
timothy. 


Yo-ho-ho! 
Bend the blossoms low! 
Race across the meadowland and sing of dis- 
tant seas. 
Make the foam-white daisies dance as crested 
waters blow! 
Chase the light into the depths to warm the 
strawberries! 


To and fro 
Light and shadow go. 
Flowers sway above the head and droop across 
the knees. 
Mermaids ’neath the summer surge would 
string their shells a-row 
As we amid the summer grass are threading 
strawbeiries. 
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THE DIVINE GOAD. 


OCTOR Brown smiled gently as he heard 
the boy talk. ‘Did you ever hear,” he 
asked, “‘of the woman who meant to 
take a‘dose of quinine, but swallowed 
a large dose of morphine instead? Her 
appearance soon became so alarming 

that a physician was called. He tried to rouse 

her from the lethargy in which she lay. 

«If only I could go to sleep, I’d be all right,’ 
she drowsily insisted. 

“«*Unless she is roused, she will die,’ the physi- 
cian answered—which is an allegory. How often 
in life we face the same danger! We cry, ‘I want 
life to be easier!’ ‘If only I didn’t have this 
unending financial strain!’ ‘If only I were not 
compelled to work so doggedly!’ ‘If only I were 
relieved of this anxiety and that burden!’ which 
is our way of saying, ‘If only I could sleep, I’d be 
all right!’ 

“But the Great Physician sees our need more 
clearly. Sometimes the doing of the thing so hard 
to do is exactly the thing upon which the life of 
our souls depends. The nerve-racking strain is 
given us. The heavy burden is laid upon our 
shoulders. The difficult task confronts us. The 
Physician plies us with the goad of necessity. 
We face the hard task only because we must. We 
plod on our hard way, and slowly, instead of leth- 
argy and torpor, energy is ours. Slowly our eyes 
open to a new understanding of the meaning of 
life. Our souls are wakened and we really live. 
The Great Physician has saved us.” 
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AT YPRES. 


ti OW the scalpel, nurse.” As the German 

army surgeon reached across the quiet 

body of the Frenchman, he saw the 

girl’s hand tremble. “Don’t give up,” 

he said gently; ‘‘you shall have a rest 

after this operation. The work you 
have done would exhaust anyone.” 

‘IT don’t mind the work ; it’s the mental torture.”’ 

“I know; we all have hard things to bear. Have 
you bad news of your own?” 

“Oh, yes! Inside Iam—burning!” She caught 
at the edge of the table, breathing loudly. “My 
lover is at Ypres!” 

The surgeon touched her arm. ‘My son is at 
Ypres,” be said. The nurse stared at his calm, 
self-controlled face; it gave her fresh courage. 
She handed the scalpel to him quite steadily, and 

_ the operation proceeded. 

Presently four orderlies entered, bringing on 
stretchers two wounded Germans whom they 
placed in a corner. Neither the man nor the girl, 
bending over the table, raised their eyes until 
their work was finished. Then they turned to the 
unconscious men where they lay on the floor. As 
the nurse was behind the surgeon, he did not see 
how white her face became while he made his 
hasty examination. 

Suddenly standing upright, he turned to her. 
“Nurse, I said you might rest, but Iam going to 
ask a special favor. One of these boys is my son. 
They both need an operation so badly that there 
is time to save only one. Will you help me oper- 
ate on my boy?” 

She stood twisting a corner of her apron so 
tightly that it did not unroll when she let it fall. 

“You think me a monster,” he said, “but—he’s 
my only child!” 

The passion of his last words brought a faint, 
“I know,” from her lips. 

The surgeon leaned toward her. “I’d do as 
much for you if he were your lover.” 

She shrank from him; her breast heaved; her 
eyes shifted wildly. “Your son!” she cried, and 
stooping quickly, began to unbutton the boy’s 
clothing. The surgeon bent over to help her, and 
together they lifted the boy to the table. He was 
slight and fair; the surgeon was heavy and dark. 
It did not occur to him to wonder how the girl 
knew which was his son. 

The operation progressed rapidly. The nurse 
never had been cooler, never more professional. 
The surgeon told her so when he had finished. 

Then he turned to reéxamine the other German. 
“Too bad!”? he murmured regretfully. “This poor 
fellow is dead! Now, nurse,” changing his tone, 
“we must both get some sleep, sound sleep, and,” 
he added kindly, “don’t worry about your lover.” 

“Very well, sir,” she replied. “I shall sleep.” 
She watched him walk across the floor. At the 

















door he turned. “Mind,” he said, shaking a finger 
at her, “‘mind that you sleep soundly.’ 

“You, sir.” 

When he was gone, she seemed suddenly to lose 


| her strength. She stumbled across the room as if 


walking in a nightmare. At last she reached the 


| dead body of the German and knelt beside it. 


“My dear,” she whispered, “my dear—my dear.” 


| She put her head on his breast. ‘My dear,” she 


repeated, ‘“‘my dear—my dear—my dear —” 
2 © 


MR. PEASLEE ON MIRACLES. 


- *YOU s’pose it’s possible, Lysander,” said 
Mr. Peaslee slowly, “that Lyman Neddick 
reelly senses what words mean?” 

Mr. Hyne’s head wagged a decided negative. 
‘‘No more’n a blue jay,” he opined stoutly. “He'll 
bloat himself up and get rid of one of them big 
words, and he’ll ’pear jest as satisfied ’s if it reelly 
meant what he cal’lates for it to mean. F’r in- 
stance, one night last spring I was out on my porch, 
and Neddick come ’long on the fur side of the 
road, and I hollered for him to come over and set 
a spell. 

“You know how that stretch of road is when the 
frost’s comin’ out in the spring; it would bog a 
water bug to lighton it: Neddick stuck out a foot 
and tried it, and when he put his heft onto it, the 
road shook and trembled four foot on each side of 
him, so he drawed back and shook his head. 

““*No,’ s’he, ‘I can’t get across; the road’s too 
equiv’lent, he says. What does ‘equiv’lent’ mean, 
anyway, Caleb?” 

“I d@’know,” said Mr. Peaslee vaguely. ‘But 
that’s nothin’ to go by; half the time I d’know 
what he means, more’n he does. But sometimes 
he uses words that I do know the meanin’ of, and 
then it’s a marvel to me how folks c’n ever make 
out what he’s thinkin’ about at all! 

“He was in the post office this mornin’ tellin 
the school-teacher ’bout that run of fever he had 
last fall—you remember, Hyne, the time he was 
laid up so long, and the town got kind of peaceful 
and rational, ’count of bein’ free from him? 

“It was typhoid fever he had, you know, and he 
told off all the symptoms he had,—every one that 
ever went with that kind of fever, and more’n 
twice as many that never went with it in the world, 
—and the teacher stood there and listened; she 
had to, f'r Neddick was ’twixt her and the door, 
and he never budged an inch. 

“It was a very fatal d’sease I had, anyway,’ 
s’he, as solemn as a whole row of owls, ‘and I had 
an oncommon hard run of it, besides. Sometimes, 
when I think of it that way,’ s’he, shakin’ his 
head, ‘it’s a miracle that I pulled through it ’s 
well’s I did!’ 

“And in the case of a fatal d’sease, and an on- 
common hard run of it, too,” finished Mr. Peaslee 
with an air of weighty judgment, “I d’know’s 
Neddick would ha’ ben unreasonable ’f he’d c’n- 
sidered it a miracle all the time. Would you, 
Hyne?” 
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SAVED BY A FINGER PRINT. 


AVID and Mary Soutter had been married 
D two years, and their first child was only a 

few months old. With the help of one hired 
man, David ran a small farm and dairy in western 
Ohio, and sent milk into the nearest village, as 
well as to some of his neighbors. 

In the spring David fell ill with pneumonia, and 
lay in bed for weeks. He made a good recovery, 
but he was not as careful of himself as he should 
have been, and managed to get a bad cold. While 
he had that he had to keep close to the house, and 
his hired man, Joe, did the chores alone. 

One evening, while Joe was hard at work, a 
storm came up suddenly. In order that Joe might 
not have to go out after the rain began to fall, David 
determined to take over the pail of milk that was 
delivered each evening to the nearest neighbors. 
He slipped on a coat and cap, and, telling his wife 
where he was going, started for the barn. 

As he passed the windmill he saw that it was 
open. He did not wish it to remain so during a 
high wind, so he entered the millhouse and began 
to wind up the closing crank. Suddenly he felt 
the strain relax. He stepped outside and looked 
up; the wire had parted close up under the tower 
platform. It was now nearly dark and the storm 
was near at hand. There was only one thing to 
do. David ran to the shop, seized a short rope 
and, returning, ran quickly up the ladder, intend- 
ing to lash the wheel and fan together. 

On reaching the platform, David threw the rope 
over his arm and was in the act of pulling over the 
wheel when the storm broke. With a dizzy whirl 
the great vane spun round before the wind. David 
was knocked from his feet as easily as if he had 
been atenpin. As he fell, the supporting arms of 
the fan and the brake band on the wheel formed a 
vise that caught his shoulder and arm in a crushing 
grip. He was jerked halfway round the circle, and 
then released with such suddenness that only by 
grasping one of the millposts did he save himself 
from falling to the ground. 

As he clung there he became aware of a sharp 
pain in his right shoulder, and of the fact that his 
right hand was bleeding profusely. Moreover, the 
wheel, spinning like mad and careening crazily 
back and forth, swung almost directly over the 
ladder opening. There were not six inches be- 
tween its whirring blades and the platform. That 
avenue of escape at least was cut off. 

For a moment David thought of crawling over 
the edge of the platform to the crossbars below, 
but he soon realized that in his condition he had 
not the strength or agility to do that. But as he 
peered over the edge he saw the bobbing glimmer 
of Joe’s lantern as he passed on his way to the 
house. David tried to call out, but he was so 
hoarse that hardly a sound issued from his lips. 
The light went on and disappeared within the 
house. 

With the storm and darkness there came a 
sudden drop in temperature, and the keen wind 
cut through David’s thin coat like a knife. He 
knew that a night of exposure in his condition 
would probably mean his death. But he could see 
no chance of rescue. His absence would cause no 
uneasiness to his wife, for she would naturally 
suppose that in his condition he would stay at the 
neighbor’s until the storm ceased. 

David tried hard to think of a way of attracting 
his family’s attention. At last he remembered that 
he had left a wrench lying somewhere on the plat- 
form, and, groping round, he presently found it. 

He thought at first of throwing the wrench 
through a window, but he was afraid he might 
miss his aim, for the house was fifty feet away. 
Then another plan occurred to him. If he could 
not call, he could at least make a noise. He pushed 
the iron wrench against the edge of the whirling 
wheel, and a rattling metallic clatter was the 





result. A window was raised, and the face of 
Mary Soutter looked out into the night. 

Presently the glimmering lantern again ap- 
peared. Joe came out and stood beneath the 
windmill, trying hard to decide what was wrong 
with the wheel. Just then a sudden gust of wind 
caught the wheel; it veered sharply, and knocked 
the wrench from David’s hand. It fell with acrash 
on the concrete within a foot of Joe’s lantern. Joe 
picked up the wrench, and as if satisfied that the 
cause of the noise was now removed, turned and 
went back into the house. 

David’s last hope vanished. He could not see 
how help could now reach him. A cold sleet 
had begun to fall, and the wind seemed to drive 


the icy particles into his very flesh. He felt a | 


morbid impulse to throw himself off the platform 
and take the chances of what might happen. 


Suddenly the kitchen door burst open, and oncc | 
more the light came dancing out. This time Joe | 


was running. He brought a long rope, climbed 
quickly up the ladder, and scrambled round on the 
crossbars immediately below the platform until he 
could toss one end of the rope up to David. David 
made it fast to one of the posts, and then, with 
Joe’s help, managed to crawl over the edge of the 
platform to his side. Ina short time he was safe 
in the house and between hot blankets. 

He was deliriously ill for two days, but on the 
morning of the third day he was much better. And 
then, for the first time, he learned how he had 
been saved. Joe had thrown the wrench care- 
lessly on a chair as he entered the sitting room. 
Mary Soutter had picked it up to put it away, and 
was horrified to find upon it the bloody prints of a 
man’s fingers. By so trivial a fact as a cut and 
bleeding hand was David Soutter’s life saved. 
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MARRIAGE MADE EASY. 


N the frontier, courtship and marriage are 
not the matters of convention or even of 
sentiment that they are in long-established 

communities. For example: 
My grandfather came to this country in 1831, 
writes a Companion subscriber, by sailing vessel 























to New Orleans. Thence he went up the Missis- 
sippi River to St. Louis, and there he bought a 
horse, saddle, and other “‘fixin’s.” 

He settled on the north bank of the Missouri 
River about sixty miles from St. Louis. He anda 
cousin of his built a log cabin and began to clear 
the land. They took turns doing the outside work 
and the cooking. 

One day, during the cousin’s turn at cooking, he 
upset the pot into the fire, and when my grand- 
father came in, the discouraged cook said to him, 
“See here, Julius, this sort of thing won’t do any 
more; we must have a housekeeper. One of us 
must get married.” 

“Well, why don’t you marry, then?” said grand- 
father. 

“No, you are the older; you must marry first.” 

“That’s easy said. You know that the only 
family where there are girls old enough to marry 
lives forty miles from here, and I don’t know 
whether any of them will have me. We are 
strangers and from a foreign country, you know.” 

“Well, you can try, can’t you?” 

So the following Sunday grandfather rode forty 
miles over to Squire McClenny’s. The squire 
greeted him cordially, for callers were always 
welcome in those days. 

After talking about the weather, the crops, the 
hunting, and so forth, grandfather, with some 
embarrassment, introduced the subject of a house- 
keeper, and asked, the squire if he had any objec- 
tion to his marrying one of his daughters. 

“None at all,” said the squire. “Have you asked 
the gal yet ?” 

“Oh, no, I only wanted your permission to court 
her. That is what we have to do in the old coun- 
try. And besides, I can’t wait two or three years 
before I marry, as they do over there.” 

“Oh,” said the squire, “if the gal’s willin’ I’ll 
marry you right now.” And calling to his wife, ke 
said, “Mary, tell Elinor to come in!” 

Elinor was the oldest of his twelve children, and 
although’ not yet sixteen, was tall, well-grown, 
and fully developed. 

When she entered, he said, “Elinor, here’s a man 
who wants to marry you. Are you willin’?” 

“O pa, that’s rather sudden.” 

“Well, well, you can talk to ma about it, and 
sleep over it. Let me know in the mornin’.’”’ 

The next morning she said, “Yes,” and the wed- 
ding was set for two weeks later. 

Everyone within a radius of forty miles and more 
was there. 

The day after the wedding grandfather rode up 
to the horse block, his young wife got up behind 
him, and thus they went home. 
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NEW FRUITS AND OLD. 


O popular has the grapefruit become on our 

tables that it is difficult to remember that 

thirty years ago it was almost unknown. 
With improved methods of transportation and 
cultivation, how many other delicious fruits, as 
yet exotic or rare, may have become as common 
as oranges and bananas by-the time the young 
folk of to-day are middle-aged! Not many of us 
are yet acquainted with the plumcot, that inter- 
esting fruit, half apricot, half plum; nor have we 
yet tasted the guava, the durian, or a dozen other 


tropical delicacies that a few years hence may 
accompany our morning cereal quite as a matter 
of course. 

Only a few of our common fruits are native, and 
| even fewer—none, indeed, except certain varieties 
| of berries—are useful unimproved. The peach, 
| ormalum Persicum, Persian apple, came originally 
' from Persia; the quince from Cydonia in Crete; 
| the chestnut (castanea) from Castana, a town of 
| Pontus; the plum from Syria and Damascus, 

an origin still indicated in the name of the damson, 

or damascene, variety. The filbert, an old chron- 
| icler records, was “‘so named of Philibert, a king 
| of France, who caused by arte sundry kinds to be 
| brought forth.” 

Pliny testifies that cherry trees were first planted 
in Britain twenty-six years after their introduction 
| into Italy by Lucullus, who, after the war with 

Mithridates, brought them from the king of Pon- 

tus’s city of Cerasus. Their French name—cerise 
|—and their botanical one—cerasus—show this 
| origin more obviously than the English cherry, 
| although the derivation is the same. During the 
| Saxon period the cherry in England was allowed 
to run out, and it was not reintroduced until the 
gardener of Henry VIII brought it from Flanders, 
and planted the first of the famous Kentish cherry 
orchards. 

The Romans rightly valued the introduction of 
new fruits and flowers. 

“The great captains, and even consular men,” 
Sir William Temple has recorded, “those who first 
brought them over, took pride in giving them their 
own hames, as in memory of some great service or 
pleasure they had done their country; so that not 
only laws and battles, but several sorts of apples 
and pears were called Manlian and Claudian, 
Pompeyan and Tiberian.” 

These services of the Roman captains were, 
however, merely incidental; none of them rival in 
horticultural devotion the act of the elder Trades- 
cant, gardener to Charles I, who enlisted on board 
a privateer armed against Morocco solely with a 
view to finding an opportunity to steal apricots 
into Britain. He succeeded; at what cost of 
battle, bloodshed, diplomacy, or exchange under 
a flag of truce, we do not know. 

There is often no possibility of tracing the origin 
or introduction of vegetables—less esteemed and 
therefore less noted than fruits. We do know, 
however, that Sir Walter Raleigh introduced the 
potato into England, and that Sir Anthony Ashley, 
of Wimborne St. Giles, Dorsetshire, first planted 
cabbages, which he got from Holland. It was a 
useful innovation, and he deserved the large and 
neatly sculptured cabbage that is placed at his 
feet upon his tomb. 
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A WAR HERO. 


N one of the Paris hospitals lives a dog, a brown- 
I and-white setter, named Fend Ul’ Air (through 

the air), who is a real hero of the war. His 
master, a sergeant of Zouaves, is a patient in the 
hospital, and he owes his frail hold on life to the 
devotion and intelligence of Fend l’Air. When 
the regiment left Algeria for France the dog was 
left behind, but the faithful little creature leaped 
into the water and swam along behind the ship 
until the captain, taking pity on him, had him 
taken on board. From that time he has never 
left his master. 

During the fighting at Rochincourt, near Arras, 
an exploding bomb buried the sergeant and seven 
other men with earth. They were badly injured, 
and so deeply covered that no man had the strength 
to fight his way out. But, luckily, Fend l’Air 
escaped the bomb. He at once began to scratch, 
and he scratched and scratched until he had 
reached his master and dragged him out to safety. 
The seven other men died. 

The wounded sergeant and his dog were sent 
from one relief station to another until they found 
permanent care in this Paris hospital. Good nurs- 
ing has saved the man, but too much attention 
almost killed the dog; for the nurses and orderlies 
fed him so lavishly that promiscuous feeding had 
to be forbidden. 

Now Fend Il Air lives in the hospital kitchen, 
where he has assumed the duty of guard, and 
growls savagely at anyone who enters the kitchen 
—unless they belong there. Each day a nurse 
takes him to the wards to visit his master, and 
Fend I’ Air puts his nose on the sergeant’s shoulder 
and stands contented as long as he is permitted to 
remain. The great affection that exists between 
the sergeant and his dog is very charming. 
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ANOTHER TYPEWRITER GONE 
WRONG. 


SUBSCRIBER, who was amused by the 
A “recommendation” that the business man 

wrote on his typewriter, according to a 
| story in a recent Companion, has sent us these 
verses on a somewhat similar theme: 


The old typewriter is the thing. 
I love to sit and thump 
And write my stuff down while I think 
How once I was a chump 
And wrote by hand—What was that ‘‘crack’’? 
The D-bar gone to smash. 
Well, I can write without the thing ; 
I'll substitute a —. 


But I was telling how tonight 
It fills my soul with bliss — 
What’s that ?—The letter S won’t write! 
I’ll use a mark like this # 
There goe# the A-bar up the flue : 
I'll u#e the —ollar #ign. 
The letter E i# bu#te— too; 
$n $#t*ri#k i# fin*. 


Th* H-b&r i# th* n*xt to go; 
I'll u#* thi#, %, ®oly #mok*! 

Just li#t*n to my t$l* of wo*. 
T%* T i# & —— i&’# brok*. 

Of $11 &%* cur#*— &Q%ing# —*#ign*— 
&o m$k* mgn ZEv* $ fix 

&Hi# i# &H* b*#& &Hing you c$n fin—. 
$m*n! Q*r*’# wH*r* I quik. 
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POSITIVE AND COMPARATIVE. 


[: the lobby of a Cincinnati hotel, during a 
recent educational convention, one school man 
approached another, and by way of introducing 
himself, said: 

“I’m Beck.” 

“That's good,” replied the man addressed, taking 
the proffered hand. “I’m more so.” 

“You’re what?” asked the first speaker. 

“TI say [am more so,” repeated the second. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Why, you say you are Beck.” 

“Yes, lam. My name is Beck.” 

“Well, my name is Becker.” 
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The tale that is'dear and dim, 
Of Washington's visit to Betsy Ross 


And the stars in the field of blue; 


In the quaint old Quaker town. 
Over the folds with their silken sheen 
The seamstress is bending down; 


they see 
In the stars she has circled there ? 
The sign of a Union that shall be 


Forever free and fair! 





Long are the years that it drifts across, — 


And the flag that she made for him,— 
The tale of the flag with the radiant folds 


And well have we cherished all it holds 
That has thrilled us through and through. 


And well do we treasure still the scene 


The roses are blooming beside the door 
Where the fragrant breeze comes through, 
The breeze that will welcome forevermore 


The Red and the White and the Blue. 


And the eyes of the seamstress, what do 


So the vision grows as her needle flies 
Through the hurrying hours, and then, 
When the sun is low in the western skies, 


The general comes again. 


All this we have read; but who can tell 
Of the flag that she made that day ? 
What was its fate, and what befell 
When the general rode away ? 
Oh, where did it fly, and where did it fade, 
And where was it last hauled down— 
The flag that Betsy, the seamstress, made 
In the quaint old Quaker town ? 


Did it fly, perchance, in the battle smoke, 
The target of shot and shell ? 
Did it hear the cheers when the enemy 
broke, 
And the groans of the men who fell ? 


THE FLAG OF BETSY ROSS. 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


Did it wave o’er the ranks of buff and blue, 
And the glory of victory share, 

When the blood-red banner of Britain flew 
But a captive trophy there > 


Did it fly, perchance, in the favoring breeze, 
On a ship that sailed afar 

Beyond the farthermost sweep of seas, 
Where the Islands of Mystery are ? 

Did it know the lash of the roaring gales, 
And the kiss of the salty foam ? 

Did it flutter aloft when the weathered sails 
Were furled in the harbor of home ? 


Did it fly, perchance, o'er the teeming 
town, 
When the land knew peace again, 
Where ever its gleaming stars looked down 
On the ways of busy men, 


Where every wind that its stripes could know 
Brought a message fair and good, 

Of the spirit that blessed the square below, 
Where the church and the schoolhouse 


Oh, where did it fly, and where did it fade, 
And where was it last hauled down— 
The flag that Betsy, the seamstress, made 
In the quaint old Quaker town ? 
It is vain to ask; we only know 
That the fabric fell in dust 
And went to the Land Where Lost Things Go, 
As every fabric must. 


The fabric faded and fell apart ; 
Yet the beautiful flag we know 

Is the flag unfading that thrilled the heart 
Of Washington long ago! 

And in that flag through the years to be, 
Wherever its free folds toss, 

Shall the eyes of a loyal people see 
The flag of Betsy Ross! 


stood > 








“THE EXTRA.” 


BY EMILY ROSE BURT. 


said Milly, in sorrowful tones. 


mail it. So that was the last Milly and Lily 
and Katy saw of the ‘‘Sprained Ankle Extra. ’’ 
In two days there came from grandmother a 


the box was full of delicious molasses kisses ! 


“praia grandma has sprained her ankle,’’ | box for the editors of the Trio Tribune, and 


‘* And she has to stay in the house all 


However, that was not the kind of kisses 


day,’’ added Lily. ‘*How tiresome it will be!’’ | that Milly and Lily and Katy had meant. 


‘*And it hurts,’’ finished Katy. 
Milly and Lily and Katy were 


over the stable,’’? which was true enough, but 
which Burt said was in the west. 

After their grandfather had explained what 
was meant by the expression ‘‘horns of the 
moon,’’ he asked which way they pointed. 

That made another trip of inspection neces- 
sary. When the children came back, Grandpa 

Ward asked whether the horns of 





three little sisters who lived with 
their father and mother in a little 
white house in the country. 

‘*What’s something nice we can 
do for grandma?’’ asked Milly. 

‘Yes, what can we do?’’ ques- 
tioned Lily. 

‘*Yes, what?’’ echoed Katy. 

‘*You could print her an ‘extra’ 
of the Trio Tribune,’’ suggested 
their mother. 

**Oh, yes! I’ll be the editor in 
chief,’’ said Milly. 

“T’ll write the 
ings,’ ’’ said Lily. 

‘*T’ll write the ‘Sporting’ news, ’’ 
said Katy. 

So Milly ran and brought the 
folding table, and Lily ran and 
brought three big sheets of writing 
paper, and Katy ran and brought 
the pencils in their box. 

Then Milly and Lily and Katy 
pulled their chairs up close to the 
table, and Milly picked out a long 
brown pencil, and Lily picked out 
a middle-sized green pencil, and 
Katy picked out a little red pencil. 

And they all three began to 
think and write, and think and 
write, and think and write. 

Milly wrote the editorial articles 
because she was editor in chief. 
The editorial articles were exactly 
like little short essays. The first 
one was entitled, ‘‘A Sprained 
Ankle.’’ That was in honor of 
their grandmother. 

The title of the second article 
was, ‘‘Why Should We Study 
Arithmetic?’’ Milly was having 
fractions in school. 

The third article was on, ‘‘ Bet- 
ter Treatment of Kitties.’? Some 
boys had chased little lame, tame 


‘Local Pick- 








ORAWN BY MAY AIKEN 


WEIGHING TIGER. 


BY HARRIET SUTHERLAND. 


TIGER SITS UP STILL AND STRAIGHT 
WHILE WE TRY TO FIND HIS WEIGHT; 
VERY WISE OLD CAT IS HE, 

AND HIS WEIGHT APPEARS TO BE— 
THOUGH IT’S HARD TO UNDERSTAND — 
JUST THE SAME AS BOBBIE’S HAND! 


the moon always pointed in the 
same direction. 

**T suppose so,’’? Burt replied. 

**You do not seem very positive 
about the regular habits of a long- 
time acquaintance,’’ said Mr. 
Ward, with a twinkle in his eye. 
‘*Why not look the matter up? 
You do not want to belong to that 
great class that have eyes that see 
not, do you?’’ 

**T hope not,’’ said Burt. 

‘*Let me ask you about a few 
common things. How many seed 
cells are there in an apple? Which 
way do the seeds point, toward 
the stem or toward the blow? 
How does a sheep lie down and 
get up, like a cow, or like a 
horse??? 

‘**O grandpa!’’ cried the children 
in dismay. 

‘*How does a chicken close its 
eyes?’’ their grandfather contin- 
ued. ‘*What is the color, Ella, of 
your kitten’s eyes—the same as its 
mother’s? If a cat or dog has 
some white upon it, what color 
invariably ‘tips’ the tail of the 
animal, white or the dark color? 
On a cow, which are in front, her 
horns or her ears? Which way 
does the second hand on a watch 
turn? Which way does a one-cent 
stamp face? 

‘*There are many ‘other ques- 
tions about familiar objects that 
I might ask, but how many of 
these simple queries can you 
answer? 

‘““Of themselves, these small 
matters are unimportant, but the 
habit of close observation is im- 
portant; it has led many to suc- 
cess, and the lack of it has led 








Tippy Toes up a tall tree. 

And Lily wrote ‘‘ Local Pickings, ’’? which was 
all the news of the little white house and the 
outdoor pets. This is the way the column read: 

‘*Miss Deary O’Doll attended school on 
Friday last with her mother, Mrs. Milly.’’ 

“*It is said there will be strawberry short- 
cake for supper soon at the Trio’s home.’’ 

‘*Mrs. Clucky Cluck and her children were 
seen in the front yard Saturday. ’’ 

‘*Master Tippy Toes is recovering from his 
bad fright of Friday. He was chased up a 
maple tree by bad boys.’’ 

‘*A new sailor suit was worn yesterday by 
Miss Lily.’’ 

Katy put a picture at the top of the Sporting 
column. It was a drawing of a little girl jump- 
ing rope. This is what she wrote for news: 

‘*Miss Katy beat her father at checkers last 
evening. ’’ 

‘*Yesterday was a good day for hopscotch. ’’ 

‘*Miss Milly and Miss Lily play a fine game 
of dominoes. ’’ 

‘*A race took place Friday between Master 
Tippy Toes, the kitty, and Master Frisk, the 
terrier. Master Tippy Toes won. He was 
rewarded with a saucer of milk.’’ 

When Milly and Lily and Katy had finished 
their writing, their mother tied the three sheets 
of paper together. 

On the outside sheet Milly printed: 

THE TRIO TRIBUNE. 

Sprained Ankle Extra. Price Three Kisses. 

Their mother put the Trio Tribune in a 
long, red-stamped envelope and addressed the 
envelope to their grandmother. 

Father came along just then and offered to 





DO YOU KNOW? 


BY I. R. ARMSTRONG. 


te AVE you seen the new moon this eve- 

H ning?’’ said Grandpa Ward, as he 

came in where the children were 
playing. ‘‘It is a mere rim of light.’’ 

‘*Where is it?’’ asked Ella eagerly. 

‘Where is it?’’ repeated her grandfather. 
‘*It is where it usually is when it’s new. 
Suppose you look it up?’’ 

Outdoors the children ran, and they returned 
presently with the statement that it was ‘‘up 





many to failure. ’’ 

The children were silent until 
Mr. Ward took up his evening paper. Burt 
whispered to his sister, ‘‘How many of his 
questions can you answer? I can’t answer 
any of them.’’ 

**T can’t now,’’ Ella whispered back, ‘‘but 
I am going to find out all of the answers. ’’ 

‘*We can learn about the sheep and the cow 
right away,’’ said Burt eagerly. 

‘* And we can find out about the watch, too,’’ 
answered Ella. ‘‘Let’s make out a list.’’ 

‘*T should like to get the encyclopedia and 
find something hard to ask him,’’ said Burt— 
‘*but he said ‘about familiar objects.’ ’’ 
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PUZZLES. 


1. CHARADES. 
1. 


My first is useful to the earth; my second is 
worn, and was once used in war; my whole is 
seen in the sky. 

Il. 

My first is an animal; my second is an article; 
my third is used every day; my whole is a place 
for the dead. 

1m. 


_ My first is a weapon used in war; my second 
lives in the water; my whole is a large species of 
sea fish. 
Iv. 
My first is a preposition; my second is a tree; 
my third is a girl’s name; my fourth is a grain; 
my whole is a lodging for the sick. 


v. 

My first is insane; my second is an article; my 
third can make light; my fourth is a vehicle; 
my whole is an island of Africa. 

VI. 


My first is part of a numeral; my second is a 
ferocious animal; my third is what we breathe 
every day; my fourth is a _ of me; my whole 
is worth my first and second. 


vil. 


My first is a pronoun; my next is used at wed- 
dings; my second may belong to my first; my 
whole is found in the sea. 

vill. 
Take haif of a chest, or a treasure box, 
What helps the parson to his — bread; 
- Join these together, bright and clear, 
And you may drink without a fear. 
Ix. 
A conveyance is my first, 
My second we love dearly; 
My whole is trampled under foot, 
And often flogged. severely. 
» 2 
A river in England my first, 
land measure is my third; 
My second is naught but a vowel 
And my whole is a medical herb. 


2. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
3 

I am composed of nine letters. My 123459 
are ancient means of punishment; am most 
happy to 1678 its praise; my 867 was often the 
cause of their use; my 9345 is my whole cut 
down a few inches; my whole have been for years 
an article of dress. 


It. 


I am a word of seven letters. My 764231 is 
a bird; my 234 is an animal; my 567 is an 
animal; my 156 is a period of time; my 2641 is 
a servant; my 641 is a period of time; my 4157 
is a seed; my yf 3 


71 is early; my 214 is a 
wooden pin; my 532 
s 


is to tear; my 2651 isto 
diminish; my 765 is to injure; my 5162 is to 
pa my 2537 is formal; my 2165 is a 
ruit; my 2315 is a support; my whole is a 
pithy phrase. 
II. 

You must be 610108910451, 

And continue so until = work is done; 

It’s 82367 then, I’ll be bound, 

You’li own that it’s equal all the world round. 

Its 5478 is always very ng 

Its 1063910 we cannot endure. 

My whole is coequal with all that I’ve said. 

Now tell me the word, when this you have read. 


Iv. 


, though small, its use we do not scorn ; 
6 the happy brides adorn; 
6 the birds do ona 123456 day; 
e abounds in verdure. Name it, pray. 
v. 

I ama word of eleven letters. My 2678511 is 
a fruit; my 7810 isan insect; my 2611 is found 
in the ground; my 52710 is an animal; my 
567111 is a fruit; my 6910 is an animal; my 
10118 isanumber; my 12109 102 isa vegetable; 
my 91023 is very small; my 5611118 isacolor; 
my 12410 is one whowrites my 1243; my whole 
is a fruit mentioned in Scripture. 


ZS moore 
talabal 
Lacuna 


3. WORD SQUARE. 


My first carries news to young and old, 

My second, a year, which one we’re not told; 

You put things within, then you name my third. 

My at says, “Behold!” Can you not see the 
wor 


4. ACROSTIC OF DOUBLE DIAGONALS. 


Across: A medicine to promote - * - - - *- 
sneezing; a wearing away; abone; 1 


a bulbous plant; compassionate; - - * - * - - 
result; a reptile. Diagonals: 1-2-5 ---2--- 
an official t tle; 1-2-3 to place in --*-*-- 
advance; 42-3 bestows; 42-5 a -*---*- 
sweetmeat. G4 45g 


5. HEXAGON. 


A letter; to haul on the water; a pitch of voice; 
Cc) a Northern tribe; a negative; a 
etter. 


6. RHOMBOID. 


Across: To fasten; an aromatic 
fleece ; a metrical composition ; end. ‘ 
A letter in bless; a preposition; a horse; to pull 
panes to let fall; an article of dress; meadow; a 
musical tone; a letter in bless. 


plant; dress; 
Downward: 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subseription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. W 





is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 














ADDISON’S DISEASE. 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
HIS disease got its name from the 
physician who first recognized it, an 
Englishman named Addison. It is 
sometimes called “bronzed skin dis- 
ease,’”’ because one of its conspicuous 
symptoms is a darkening of the skin, 
which ranges from yellow to a very dark brown in 
different cases. Besides this curious coloring of 
the skin, the principal symptoms are a progressive 
loss of appetite, with anzemia, great languor and 
debility, a very feeble action of the heart, and an 
irritable stomach. The disorder is caused by a 
diseased condition, often tuberculous, of the supra- 
renal glands, which lie directly over the kidneys. 

Males are more subject to Addison’s disease 
than females, and since it is often caused by tuber- 
culosis of the glands, a great number of the cases 
are of the tuberculous age, that is to say, between 
twenty and forty. At the same time it may be 
caused by other degenerative processes, and there- 
fore cases occur at all ages. 

Apart from the darkening of the skin and the 
mucous membranes, the first thing that the patient 
notices is the extraordinary weakness. That is 
so great that the patient must abandon all work 
that involves muscular effort. The action of the 
heart is so feeble that he becomes exhausted by 
the smallest exertion, atid may even go into a 
condition of collapse with any effort, however 
slight, such as coughing, vomiting, or an attempt 
to hurry. There are often paroxysms of nausea 
and vomiting without apparent cause, and there 
is also great tenderness to pressure over the 
abdomen. 

Although a sufferer from Addison’s disease 
tends to grow gradually worse, there are in most 
cases periods of improvement of longer or shorter 
duration. The administration of adrenal extract, 
obtained from the glands of the sheep, is often 
very helpful, especially if it is given early in the 
case. Indeed, under this treatment some of the 
less severe cases may go on to recovery. 

In the way of general treatment, the most im- 
portant thing is for the patient to stop all work 
and stay in bed. Patients who are compelled to 
work, and who fight against the increasing weak- 
ness, fail rapidly. Tonic treatment is called for, 
with a light but nutritious diet, and very often 
remedies must be given to quiet the irritable 
stomach. Feeding with the gland extract must of 
course be carried out under the supervision of the 
physician in charge. 
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“COME HOME.” 


EVERAL years ago a young man walked 
into the office of the largest ivory and 
spice importing house in the United 
States. He was looking fora clerkship. 
In due course he was admitted to the 
presence of the senior partner. Now 

the senior partner had a curious way of testing a 

young man whose general appearance was prom- 














ising. His plan was to offer something entirely 
unexpected—a chance to make good in a position | 


that the applicant never anticipated. His decision 


was determined by the manner in which the appli- | 


cant responded—whether or not he showed alert- 
ness to grasp the opportunity. In this instance 
the senior partner offered the young man the posi- 
tion of supercargo on a ship loaded with cotton 
goods scheduled to sail for Madagascar within 
forty-eight hours. The young man hardly knew 
where Madagascar was, and had almost no idea of 


e do not request Agents to | 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers | 


duty was to get the news to his firm. Butthe cable 
between Zanzibar and Aden had been severed by 
the storm. If he waited for the mail steamer, the 


yc news would become public, and of little advantage 


| to the firm. Amid a still howling gale he crept 
| down to the harbor front. There he saw that a 
single tramp steamer had kept afloat. The idea 
flashed into his mind to charter her to carry his 
message to Aden, where telegraph connection 
| could be made with New York. By his handker- 
| chief tied to a stick he attracted the steamer’s 
| notice. Then by the marine signal code he con- 
| tracted with the captain to run for Aden with a 
| message to his firm of just two words: “Buy 
| cloves.” It was one of the costliest messages ever 
| dispatched, for it was the only cargo of a steamer 
chartered to make full speed over a course of two 
thousand miles. 

Some days later the firm in New York received 
the message. To them its extreme brevity was 
sufficient in the light of the confidence they had 
come to place in their Zanzibar agent. They did 
not pause to question, but bought cloves in New 
York, London, and Paris—all the cloves on the 
market. They had hardly completed the operation 
when news came of the terrible hurricane and the 
destruction of the Zanzibar clove groves. At once 
the price of cloves went up and up. Then the 
New York firm put as brief a message on the 
cable to their Zanzibar agent: “Come home.” 
You can imagine with what joy he received it. He 
was no longer a young man when he reéntered 
the office to grasp the senior partner’s hand and 
to accept the position of general manager of their 
whole Oriental trade. To-day he is a member of 
the firm. But when anyone asks him how he 
managed to reach the top of the ladder of success, 
this is the story that he tells. 


* © 


THE LOAF OF BREAD. 


TOUCH of humor occasionally relieves the 

A painful stories that appear in the dispatches 

from the European battle fields. Here is 

the translation of a French soldier’s letter to the 

London Times, which is at once “humorous” and 
“human.” The soldier writes: 

“We had been shelled day and night, and had 
not been revictualed for several days. True, we 
still had our emergency rations, but these were 
growing very scanty; the hunger, cold, and the 
heavy firing were taking the heart out of us. One 
day I was sent back several miles with a message 
to the commandant. 

“IT found the commandant, but he was asleep in 
his chair. Good for him! I can give my message 
to the next in command, but I will wait a little and 
look. Happy man! Dozing with a whole loaf of 
| new bread on the table within reach! How good 
| it smells! Perhaps he will wake and give me 
some! ‘Mon commandant!’ I say. No answer. 
I cough and shuffle, and again say, ‘Mon comman- 
dant!’ but there is no response. Now I am very 
near the bread, and my pals were hungry, very 
hungry, and here—well, they can always get some 
more by cyclists. 

“I write down my message ; the chief still sleeps. 
I ask his permission to take away his loaf of 
bread. Hedoesnot say ‘No!’ [take it and return 
as quickly as possible to my trench. What a re- 
ception I received! ‘ 

“The next day I was again told off to carry a 
message. I am not keen for it, because it is to the 
same commandant. He is not asleep this time, but 
stands stern and hooded. He receives my mes- 
sage and gives me the answer. Then—‘By the 
way, who came to me yesterday ?’ 

«T_T think it was I, mon commandant.’ 

“*You think! Well, I had a loaf on my table.’ 

“ ‘Mon commandant, you are lucky. I wish we 
had a loaf in our trench.’ 

“Do you? But do you know, some silly ass 
stole my loaf?’ I stood at salute while he called 
that rascal many names. Then I ventured, ‘Per- 
haps you will get another.’ 

***T have got one,’ he said, ‘and now I will give 
you a slice of it, and we will call that square with 
the one you took from me yesterday while I had 
one eye shut.’ So saying, he blinked wickedly. 
I caught the look between the big moustache and 
the great hood.” 

® © 


MAKING A RUG “ ANTIQUE.” 


OW “genuine antique rugs” are manufac- 
tured and prepared for European and 
American markets is told by a writer in 
the National Geographic Magazine, who visited 
Bagdad. 
| The shopping streets seem like tunnels, he 





| writes. They are arched overhead with brick to 
keep out the heat; thus they run, like subways, 
| up and down the bazaar quarter. Through those 
| long, stifling, faintly lighted tunnels throngs the 
| eternal crowd of men, mules, and camels. 
| Often you will see a fine rug lying flat in the filth 
| of a narrow street, ground beneath the tramp of 
| men and beasts; but there is method in this. For- 
eigners make Oriental rugs, bright and new, in 


the duties of a supercargo. | Persia, and sell them through Bagdad. Since an 


But these considerations he swept aside, for he | 


saw his opportunity. He accepted the position. 
So the young man went to Madagascar, and sold 
the cotton goods to such advantage that he was 
appointed by cable the firm’s agent in Zanzibar. 
It was a place of great responsibility. On his 


into Central Africa to search for ivory, the main- | 


“old rug” is worth more, wily brokers have hit on 
this shameful way to make a new rug look old. 


® © 
AN APPROPRIATE RESPONSE. 





Frenchman named Le Blanc. One night some 


judgment depended the organization of caravans | [: a certain country town there lived an old 


tenance of friendly relations with Arab chiefs, | 


of his friends gave him a surprise party and 


including the famous Tippoo Tib, and the purchase | Presented him with a watch chain. That week the 
of the annual Zanzibar clove supply for America. | !0¢@! paper printed an account of the affair, saying 
Zanzibar was then virtually the only clove-pro- | ‘hat in acknowledging the gift Mr. Le Blane re- 


ducing spot on the globe. 
The young man found the business of the firm 


sponded in ‘‘a few well-chosen words.” 
Curious to know what the old Frenchman said, 


disorganized because capable men could not be | S°Me one asked the reporter who was present 
induced to stay in the deadly climate of Zanzibar, | Wat those “well-chosen words” were. 


By careful living he preserved his health, and, | 


“Well, I’ll tell you,” he answered. “ When 


thanks to his hard work, he was eventually grati- | Charlie finished his presentation speech and held 
fied to see the name of his firm again rank high in | 0Ut the chain, the old man—who had been eying 


that part of the world. 


But as years went by | it greedily all the while—suddenly snatched it from 


the natural longing to be called home grew within | bis hand, and exclaimed, “Py chee, dat was a good 


him. His success, however, was the very thing | 
that seemed to defeat that object. His firm, ex- | 
pressing their complete confidence in him, said | 
not a word about his return on leave or perma- | 
nently. And he, appreciating that confidence at | 
its full worth, never hinted at either. | 

At last came his opportunity and his reward. | 
For three days Zanzibar was swept by a terri- 
ble hurricane. Much of the city was destroyed, 
wreckage was piled up on the harbor beach, and | 
nearly every tree on the island was torn up by the 
roots. The last fact was the all-important one 
when the American agent crawled out from his 
shelter. The clove groves had been obliterated, 
and for three years there would not be another 
full clove crop in the world market. Clearly his 





one!” 
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APPRECIATING A PHILOSOPHER. 


HACKERAY’S discomforts during his stay 

in the United States, on which he dwells in 

his letters to Mrs. Brookfield, were alleviated 
by some amusing incidents. 

After his return, says the London Chronicle, he 
told Carlyle that on one of his journeys the train 
stopped at Concord. “Then,” said* Thackeray, 
‘‘one of the two silent Yankees opposite me said, 
‘Mr. Emerson, I hear, lives in this town.’ 

***Va-a-s,’ was the drawling rejoinder, ‘and I 
understand that, in spite of his queer hotions, he 
is a man of con-sid-er-able prop’ty.’”’ 


If your mouth contains 
tooth-destroying acids this 
condition may easily be cor- 
rected by your dentist and 
the daily use of 


LISTERINE 


““The Safe Antiseptic” 


Listerine encourages the flow of healthy 
alkaline saliva which Nature has wisely 
supplied for the protection of your teeth. 


Nature likes encouragement. Hold a 
few drops of lemon juice in your mouth 
and note how quickly the increased flow 
of saliva sweetens the acid. 


Listerine, besides being 
mildly acid, has great an- 
tiseptic properties lacking 
in fruit acids. 

To preserve your teeth 
and retard decay, brush 
your teeth and rinse your 
mouth twice a day with 
diluted Listerine. 


Use Listerine for all the 
purposes of a safe antisep- 
tic. Demand the genuine 
in the original brown pack- 
age. Sold by -druggists 

ee everywhere. 
Four Sizes — 15¢e — 25c — 50c — $1.00 
Made and Owned in America. 


Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
St. Louis Laboratories : 


Se 


Toronto 











Luxury’s Ride 
Begins When You Spin Away On 


Blue Streak 


Motorcycle Tires 


These are the new-day classics 
in the motorcycle field. 

They are really the famous Good- 
year “Blue Streak”’ racing tires, with 
vital new features added to make a 
perfect road tire. 

Blue Streak Motorcycle Tires are 
big and white, with a blue circle ’round 








the center. 

They’ve the famous All-Weather 
tread—rows of rugged blocks, like 
those on Goodyear Fortified Automo- 
bile Tires The blocks are tough and 
extra thick—so they multiply mileage 
and cut the risk of punctures. They are 
fiat and sharp-edged—so they grip the 
road firmly when you ride through 
wet. Blue Streaks have the widest 
tread known—so they do not skid on 


s. 

Go see how sturdy Blue Streak 
Tires are. Note how their matchless 
beauty commands your admiration. 

Made only in 28x3. Any dealer can 
supply you with these tires de luxe, 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 


(oop YEAR 


AKRON, OHIO 
Blue Streak 
Motorcycle Tires 
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A BOAT 


Our booklet, “The Professor and the 
Saw,” tells how to build a flat-bottom 
rowboat, canoe, ice boat, desk, book- 
shelves, and other useful things. It 
also contains an interesting story with 
some college spirit, and gives valuable 
information about carpentry tools and 
manual training. It will be valuable and 
interesting to the boy who likes to use 
tools, and will tell him something about 
Simonds Saws, which are unsurpassed 
for home, school, or carpenters’ use. 
Simonds Saws hold their edge, run lightly, saw true, 
do not bind or scrape, are made of the finest Simonds 
steel, and are absolutely guaranteed. 


“If you want saws that cut like diamonds 
Ask for saws that are branded Simonds.” 


Write for booklet 7, “ The Professor and the Saw.” 

It will be sent to you postpaid. 

SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
“The Saw Makers” 


5 Factories 11 Branches 








Fitchburg, Mass. 








Never be without 


the handy little tube of ‘‘Vase- 
line.’”’ It is the safest and most 
useful of all home ‘‘remedies.’’ 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 


‘*Vaseline’’ soothes and heals 
cuts, burns, and bruises. It 
has a hundred uses for every 
member of the family—‘‘Your 
friend in a hundred troubles.’’ 
In tubes and bottles, at drug and depart- 
ment stores. Write for illustrated book- 


let describing the various ‘‘Vaseline’”’ 
preparations and their many uses. 


CHESEBROUGH MF’G. CO. 
(Consolidated) 
27 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 








Delivered vou FREE 


on Approval and 30 days Trial 








n. or it. 
. Noone else 
values and 
terms. aterm Ne 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Derr. $50, CHICAGO, ILL. 
o> WNickel-pitd 
> Sin. long. 





WIZARD 
REPEATING 


) without pe: 
Perfectly safe to 


jury. carry — 
without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 


charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 

any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
1 . All dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster. 
10c. With Pistol, 55c. Money-order or postage stamps, no coin. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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love the great outdoors! This 
wonderful little marine motor 
enables you to instantly convert any 
kind of craft—rowboat, sailboat, 
houseboat or canoe—into a power 
boat. It drives an ordinary rowboat 
7 to 8 miles an hour—a canoe 10 to 
12 miles—and runs four hours on 
less than a gallon of gasoline. 
So light that it can be carried with you 
anywhere. So strong that it is practically 
unbreakable. So simple that women and 
children find no difficulty in operating it 
the first time they try. 
Write today for booklet descri 
dhe 118 nod ae Lee 
tabl : 


6 kos of it, you people who 


Evinrude Motor Compan 
51 Evinrude Blk., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. 


Distributing Branches: 
69 Cortlandt Street ... New York, N. Y. 
218 State Street ....... Boston, Mass, 
436 Market Street .. San Francisco, Cal. 
182 Morrison Street. .... Portland, Ore, 
38437-41201 











They Stand Constant Washing 


That’s one reason why experienced 
mothers recommend so strongly 





Pants for 
Infants 


They wear splendidly. The 
other chief reason is baby’s 
comfort. OMO Pants are 
scientifically designed and 
; made from the best ma- 
terials—OMO Sanitary Sheeting and 
OMO Rubber Sheeting. 

Ask your dealer for OMO Pants—plain or lace- 
trimmed — 25c. to $1.00. Also OMO Bibs and 
Crib Sheets. If he doesn’t have them, send us 
his name and we will see that you are supplied. 
Valuable Baby Booklet free on request. 

THE OMO MFG. CO., 
56 Walnut Street, Middletown, Conn. 
Makers of the celebrated OMO Dress Shields. 
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€Lecrricity / 
MECHANICS 
Lod 10" 4 


SCIENCE 


The big story of the 
world’s progress. War, 
moving pictures, electricity, 
submarines, inventions—whatever the big 
workers are doing—all in this 224-page profusely 
illustrated magazine. Intensely and absorbingly 
interesting to every one. Write NOW for your 
THE WORLD’S ADVANCE FREE 
257 4th Ave., New York City 
Z5 cents a copy at 
newsdealers’ 










Cc A Ss I pay highest cash prices for butterflies, in- 


sects. fitable work for men and women 
each Spring, Summer, Fall. Instruction book. Send 2c. 
stamp. J.Sinclair, Entomologist, Box244, D.74, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Se 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, Brazil, Peru, Cuba, Mex. 
WNQY Trinidad, Java,etc.& Album 10¢. 1000 FinelyMzx’d20e. 65 
NSS diff U.S..25¢.1000hinges Se. Agts. wtd.50 % .. Pree.Ibuy 
») stam)s.C. Stegman 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave St, Louis, Mo. 











NATURE G SCIENCE 


ESTING WATCHES. — For many years 

watches, chronometers, and other timepieces 
have been tested and certified at the Kew Observ- 
atory in England, at the Besangon Observatory in 
France, and at the observatories of Geneva and 
Neuchatel in Switzerland; but in this country no 
institution — except Yale University for a short 
period many years ago—has done such work for 
the public. The Bureau of Standards at Wash- 
ington has now undertaken this service. In a cir- 
cular entitled “Measurement of Time and Tests of 
Timepieces” that it has issued, it gives the terms 
on which the tests will be made and describes the 
methods it will employ. In the same circular it 
prints paragraphs on the use and care of watches, 
on standard time and the situation of trustworthy 
time standards with which to compare your watch. 
Manufacturers, jobbers, retail dealers or indi- 
vidual owners may have their watches tested for 
a fee intended merely to cover the actual cost of 
the work. The tests will be especially valuable to 
those who wish to use their watches in scientific 
work or in exploration, and to the purchaser of a 
high-grade watch who wishes to be sure that it is 
well adjusted and in good condition. The Bureau 
plans sometime to take up the testing of other 
timepieces also. 














EETH AND HEALTH.—In a reeent public 

lecture at the Harvard Medical School Dr. E. 
G. Brackett of Boston called attention to the im- 
portance of the teeth in the human economy. ‘‘The 
teeth,” said Doctor Brackett, ‘‘are often a primary 
cause ofrheumatism. Many persons seem to have 
perfect teeth, or the dentist has treated them so 
scientifically that the patient has no trouble; but 
it has been found in many cases that abscesses 
have formed at the root of a filled tooth, and upon 
the removal of these abscesses the rheumatism 
has disappeared.” Doctor Brackett also showed 
the close relation of the teeth to the general health 
of the body. Bacterial poisons are commonly 
found round the roots, especially where pus pock- 
ets exist. Not only do these pus pockets cause 
swollen joints, but. they are responsible for other 
complications, including intestinal ailments. For- 
tunately, it is not hard to discover the sources of 
the trouble; an X-ray photograph of the jaw at 
once reveals the tiny pockets, which then can be 
easily removed. 

HE MOTOR IN WAR.—A correspondent of 

the Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore, in 
India, points out the debt of modern warfare 
to gasoline. During the retreat of the British 
forces from Mons to the river Marne, the Germans 
- = ; had a chance to show 
the value of motor 
trucks in moving troops 
readily from point to 
point. Except for the 
very effective way in 
which, by means of 
motor cars and heavy 
trucks, the Germans 
continually brought to 
the fighting lines fresh 





leading European military men were quick to 
appreciate the usefulness of the mechanically 
propelled vehicle as a means of transport for 


| supplies. Now the machine gun has been com- 
| bined with the mechanically propelled vehicle with 


remarkable effect. There are already numerous 
batteries of machine guns mounted on automobile 
trucks that will be used either as independent 
units or as integral parts of batteries of field guns. 


ONCRETE OR EARTHWORKS.—The Engi- 

neering Record says that every new war offers 
great scope to the skill of the engineer. One 
problem, for example, that needs to be solved 
immediately is to find the material that will best 
resist modern high explosives. Concrete, the 
mainstay of modern fortifications, is obviously 
almost useless—at least in its usual form. A few 
shells charged with high explosives knocked to 
pieces the turrets of permanent concrete forts, or 
if they did not hit them, toppled them over by com- 
pletely shattering their concrete bases. Tempo- 
rary earthworks, on the other hand, and one or 
two forts heavily banked with earth, resisted 
attack by such shells with measurable success. A 
shell penetrates concrete, and then, exploding, 
rends the whole mass, whereas on entering earth 
it merely blows out a big hole, which the falling 
dirt partly fills. In our Civil War an active shov- 
eling party could quickly repair any damage to 
an earthwork that even heavy bombardment could 
do. The question now is whether concrete can be 
so reinforced as to stand the shock, or whether 
recourse should not be had to some improved form 
of earthwork. Certainly it is true that a few feet 
of loose dirt, or even of snow, would stop a bullet 
that would pierce a half-inch iron plate, and the 
same principle seems to hold good for heavy pro- 
jectiles. 


CAVE IN A MINE.—The Michigan College 

of Mines has received a collection of minerals 
from the wonderful Shattuck Cave, near Bisbee 
in Arizona. According to Science, Shattuck Cave 
was discovered in 1913, after a heavy blast on the 
third level of the Shattuck mine. When the miner 
who had been working in that part of the level 
returned with the night shift, he found a great 
opening that reached farther than his light could 
penetrate. Looking upward, he could see tiny 
lights flashing, and in the belief that they were 
stars, he ran back to the shaft and declared that 
he had blasted a hole clear through to the surface. 
On investigating, the mine officials found that the 
blast had opened a great circular cavern 340 feet 
in diameter and 175 feet high, which seemed like 
a piece of fairyland. On the roof, myriads of erys- 
tals reflected the lights from the miners’ lamps. 
The walls, the roof, and the floor were covered 
with great clusters of crystals, and near the centre 
of the cavern a mass of stalactites, forty feet long, 
hung from the ceiling like a great chandelier. For 
the most part, the crystals were pure white; but 
in places where the filtering waters had contained 
iron and copper, great transparent stalactites and 
stalagmites, some ruby red, others a clear emerald 
green or azure blue, added to the beauty of the 
scene. The mining company illuminated the cave 
with electricity, and has permitted thousands of 
visitors to see it. The mine workers have now 
had to fill the cave with waste rock—a necessity 
that has led them to send the specimens of min- 
erals to the Michigan College of Mines. 





‘Try this easy way to 
clear your skin with 


Resinol Soap 


Bathe your face for several minutes 


If the skin is in bad condition through 


with Resinol Soap and warm water, work- neglect or an unwise use of cosmetics, 
ing the creamy lather into the skin gently apply a little Resinol Ointment * and let 


-with the finger-tips. Then wash off with it remain on ten minutes before the final 


more Resinol Soap and warm water, washing with Resinol Soap. 


finishing with a dash of clear, cold water 


to close the pores. 


Resinol Soap is not artificially colored, its rich 
brown being entirely due to the Resinol balsams 
it contains. Sold by all druggists and dealers in 


Do this once or twice a day, and you toilet goods. For a guestroom size trial cake and 
will be astonished how quickly the heal- Miniature box of Resinol Ointment, write Dept. 


ing, antiseptic Resinol medication soothes 
and cleanses the pores, removes pimples 


12-C, Resinol, Baltimore, Md, 


* Physicians have prescribed Resinol Otnt- 


and blackheads, and leaves the complexion ment for over twenty years in the treatment 


clear, fresh and velvety. 


of skin and scalp affections. 





troops and material, the | 
British might have held | 
them at several points. Long before the war, the 








—with a special 
15% oz. Sea Island 
Fabric (as strongas that 
in most Ford Size auto 








tires)—this is the 1915 im- 
provement that crowns the 
long established service leader- 


ship of 7ACUUM CUP 


Ask your dealer 
to show you the 
new fast selling 


* THREE * STAR * 
LINE OF~ 
BICYCLE TIRES 


Three distinctive models; 
three amazing grades of qual- 
ity at three remarkably low 
prices—no wonder they have 
started a nation wide buy- 
ing stam- 


—the leader of the line. 
Superb quality at @ surpris- 
ingly easy price. 


—and remarkable value. Designed 
and built for great 
wear resist- 


Price is low; but of abundant 
quality. 








Red © Tread 
BICYCLE ES 


Guaranteed for one full season —or ree 
paired or replaced free of charge, 


Oilproof; effectively anti-skid 
on slick pavements. 


The sturdy, sinewy, extra-ser- 9 
vice casings that easily handle the \ 
most punishing road require- 
ments— 


VACUUM CUP 


MOTORCVELE TIRES 


Actual V. C. Auto Tire Construction 
Guaranteed for 5,000 miles 


empee 7 ma oy 


i 


pre 








Only our big, new factory, and our 
direct to dealer plan could enable 
us to put the quality we have in 
these tires at the prices— 


Sturpy Stud 
MOTORCYCLE TIRES 


Just size up these tires at your 
dealers—take our word for it, they’re 
every bit as good as they look. Built 
for severest service and 























or 
12- 
be: 


fort. mpt delivery. 


Runs on Alcohol 
—_———— ns | 
at cost of less than half cent an hour 
anywhere without electricity, springs 
batteries. Superb construction. 
inch blades. Adjustable roller 
aring. Reliable. A proved com- 


KE BREEZE MOTOR, 
hicago. 


Write for 

Keep Cook Wit price 
LA 

134 N. Jefferson St., C | 
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COLLEGE LIFE OF OLD. 


N the early days of large universities in Europe, 
I —fourteen thousand students at Oxford, twelve 

thousand at Paris, and ten thousand at Bologna, 
in 1340,—the conditions of student life were very 
different from those of to-day. In his essay on 
this subject, Dr. Roswell Park mentions some of 
the hardships that men of that time had to endure 
to gain an education that in most respects would 
not compare favorably with that of our public | 
schools. Those who can recall what improvement 
has been made in student life here within fifty 
years can realize what sacrifices of comfort had 
to be made by the students of an earlier period. 

Lectures began at six in the morning in summer, 
but sometimes as late as seven in the winter 
mornings. There is every reason to think that 
often lectures were given in the darkness preced- 
ing dawn, and even without artificial light. It 
should be said that these lectures were sometimes 
three hours long. : 

University students then, as now, were recruited 
from the highest as well as from the poorest social 
classes, and the young men of princely families 
often had about them quite an establishment. At 
the lower end of the university social ladder was 
the poor scholar, who was reduced to begging for 
his living or becoming a servant in one of the 
colleges. 

The matter of food was not the only hardship 
of student life in those days. At that time such a 
thing as a fire in a lecture room was unknown. 
There was no source of warmth or comfort, save, 
perhaps, straw or rushes upon the floor. The 
winter in the northern university towns must have 
been severe; but it is not likely that either in the | 
lecture room or in his own apartments did the 
student have any comfort from heat. This was 
true to such an extent that they often sought the 
kitchens for comfort. In Germany, it was even 
one of the duties of the head of the college to 
inspect the college rooms lest the occupants should 
have supplied themselves with some source of | 
heat. In some places, however, there was a} 
common hall, or combination room, in which a fire 
was built in cold weather. 

You must remember also that glass windows | 
were an exceptional luxury until toward the close | 
of the period under discussion. In Padua the | 
windows of the schools were made of linen. In | 
1600, the rooms of some of the junior fellows 
at Cambridge were still unprovided with glass 
windows. In 1643,a glass window was for the first 
time introduced into the theological school at 
Prague. 

Add to these hardships the relative expense of 
lights, when the average price of candles was 
nearly twopence per pound, and you will see that 
the poorest student could not afford to study by 
artificial light. Some of the senior students may | 
have had bedsteads, but the younger students 
slept mostly on the floor. In some places there 
were cisterns or troughs of lead, or occasionally 
pitchers and bowls were provided; but usually the 
student had to resort to the public lavatory in 
the hall. 
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HIGH LIFE IN PERU. 
P=: Alsworth Ross of the University of Wis- | 








consin, in an article in the Century Magazine | 
entitled, ‘‘Peru, the Roof of the Continent,’’ 
tells of the difficulty of merely sustaining life in 
the higher altitudes among the Andes. He says: 

Life at Cerro de Pasco, nearly a league up, is as 
trying as life under a diving bell at the bottom of 
the ocean. The newcomer gasps for air like a 
stranded. fish, and wakes up at night gulping 
mouthfuls out of the thin atmosphere. Three 
quick steps put you out of breath, and after climb- | 
ing a flight of stairs you must sit down for a rest. | 
“T know,” panted a “tenderfoot,” “how I’ll feel 
when I’m eighty.” 

No employee is sent up by the company unless 
he has passed a physician’s examination, but 
occasionally one gets blue in the face and has to 
be sent down forthwith. Thus the Inca Chronicle 
often has such items as, ‘Jake L., who returned 
here last April, has been sent home with his heart 
machinery in bad shape.” 

The young fellows play tennis and ball, and even 
indulge in track athletics; but the pace must be 
very slow. Singing is not popular, for you cannot 
get the breath to hold a note. Pneumonia is sure 
death here within forty-eight hours, so that the 
sufferer must be rushed down to the sea level in a 
special train that costs the company $500. The 
typhoid patient, too, must fiee, and the northern 
women must descend to Lima to bear their babies. 

The mining company’s Americans are usually 
big, athletic, deep-chested men, strong of jaw, 
sinewy of grip, and masterful of manner. They 
are well paid and looked after, but too many of 
them squander money and vitality in fighting off 
the demon of loneliness. 
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ENTER THE DRIED EGG. 


COMPARATIVELY young industry —the 
A conversion of eggs into the frozen and des- 

iccated product—should become a great 
stimulus to the egg industry of this country. In 
fact, it seems destined to have a great future. 
The desiccated product not only furnishes an ex- 
cellent and highly nutritious substitute for fresh 
eggs, in compact form, to campers, explorers, 
sailors, and soldiers, but there is an increasing 
demand for it for general culinary purposes, and 
wherever eggs are used in large quantities, as, for 
instance, in bakeries and restaurants, says a bul- 
letin of the Agricultural Department. 

The product, as it appears in the market, is 
chiefly in the form of golden yellow flakes, which 
are made ready for use by simply dissolving them 
in water. The cold storage of eggs only retards, 
but does not prevent deterioration. With the 
modern method of freezing and desiccating eggs, 
on the other hand, it is possible to obtain a prod- 
uct that retains for a long time the qualities of 
fresh eggs. 
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“DE GUSTIBUS —” 


N these days, says the “Cosmopolitan” in the 

Boston Transcript, the London post office has 

to be very particular about regulations con- 
cerning stamps on parcels going to the army in 
Flanders. 

The other day a puzzled consignor of a parcel 
looked at the regulations, and asked, “Gov’nor, 
’ave I got to stick them stamps on myself?” 

The officfal answer was, “You can if you like. 





Most people stick them on the parcels.” 
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music for the 





Visit the Victor Temple of Music 
Palace of Liberal Arts 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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ictrola is the life 
of the summer home 

Wherever you go for the summer, you'll be glad 
of the companionship of the Victrola. 

It brings to you the world’s greatest bands and 
instrumentalists, the most famous opera stars, the 
popular comedians of the day, to charm and cheer 


you with their music and mirth; or it becomes at 
will the best of dance orchestras to furnish the 


newest dances. 
Always, everywhere, the Victrola 
is a constant delight. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play your favorite 
music for you and demonstrate the various 
styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $250. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 











Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles — 
the combination, There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 








New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Schools, Colleges and Camps 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased 
to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or Uni- 
versity. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


HOWE S¢Hoor 


A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS. Every ig A | 
Every Lesson ag A Day. Boys Taught How to Study. rough 
Preparation for College. Graduates admitted to leading 
colleges on certificates. Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine build- 
ings. Thorough sanitation. Healthful country life. Beau- 
tifullakes. All athletic sports. Separate School for Younger 
ys. For illustrated catalogue address 
REV. J. H. McKENZIE, L. H.D., Rector, 
Box 232, HOWE, INDIANA. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every de- 
partment of a broai culture, a loyal and helpful school 
spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300—$350 
per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


Wheat-Belt of 
FARMS Western Canada 
Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 


are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 


ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 














In the Famous 





Is there not something you have wanted for a 
long time, something for yourself, or your home, 
or the family? It may be a better education, 
a handsome piece of furniture or jewelry, or a 
certain sum of money. Whatever it is we can 
help you get it. Let us explain how. 


Address Dept. L. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Boston, Mass. 
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Schools. and Colleges 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased 
to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Musie or Normal School, College or Uni- 
versity. Address toes DEPARTME! 

e Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


Goddard Seminary ":: 


College entrance certificate. State saieeaie te faa 

‘ourse. Music. Domestic Science. Commercial Course. 
New equipment. Large endowment. 4 buildings. Gym- 
nasium, Atete field. $250, a a year no extras, 
ORLANDO HOLLISTER, Litt. D., 


Boston STAMMERERS? institute 


ma Train- 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. Established 48 years. 


Williston Seminary for Boys 2-72", 


Your boy’s personality studied and directed. All the 
advantages of a _—_ priced school for moderate terms. 
Scientific and preparatory departments. 5 buildings, Gym- 
nasium. 6-acre athletic field. Write for booklet or catalog. 

JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. H.D., Principal. 


New England Linotype School 


Fits young men (18 years up) for positions. Skilled linotype 
operators earn to $40 weekly. Short cut to high-grade 
industrial trade. Established nine years, ,000.00 plant. 
Summer aes enroll now. Illustrated catalog free. 
CARVER, Principal, 
(Room A-8): 295 Huntington Ave., t 


Borp ee 


Business and S 


18 Boylston Street, cor. Washington - Boston 
ie. 


for free cata 
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For a thorough training of brain, body and morals. Located 
in an attractive New England town, 3 hours from New 
York City. Complete equipment, modern buildings, gymna- 


sium and athletic fields. 83rd year. Prepares for college, busi- 
ness or scientific school. Separate department for young 
boys. House mother. Endowment permits rate $350 and up. 


HOBART G. TRUESDELL, A. M., P: vests, 
Connecticut Literary Institution, 27 Main 8t., Suffield, Ct. 





North Parsonsfield, 
Maine. 


Parsonsfield Seminary, 


Eighty-third year. 


Heavily endowed. Modern buildings 
tom equipment. 


Prepares for all colleges. Special instruc- 
tors in Agriculture, Domestic Science, Teachers’ Training. 
All expenses covered by $150-$175. Send for booklet. 
ROLAND H. VERBECK, Prin., Kezar Falls, Maine. 
without this 
genuine “ 
Pocket Plier. Has thin nose for close’ work, 
screw driver, prest-o-lite opener. A handy 
Smith & Hemenway Co., Inc. 
166 Chambers Street, New York City 








ee 


Your Tool Chest 
DEVIL” com- 
tool for handy boys. Postpaid for 50 cents. 


is not complete 
eA 
Ss 

bination Vest 
Write for free booklet. 














T IS WELI, KNOWN that the 

process by which white flour 
is made robs it of a large part of 
its most nutritious properties. 
This is one of the stronxest 
reasons why you should use 


It is a pure phosphate powder 
and restores to the flour the valu- 
able phosphate element lost in milling. Accept 
the following offer and compare results. 








You ought to try Rumford Baking Powder. 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send his name and 15 
cents for a half-pound package by parcel post. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


OTH visitors to Boston and residents of 
B the city will appreciate the registry of 

local works of art that is in preparation 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Hitherto 
there has been no such record, although the 
need for one has long been felt. The new 
registry will be far more than a mere card 
catalogue, for it will give a history of each 
work, and tell something about the artist, the 
architect, or the sculptor. A complete list of 
the monuments, paintings, tablets, busts, and 
bas-reliefs on city property was the first thing 
undertaken. Then came a similar list of the 
works of art that belong to the commonwealth. 
Now the churches, Harvard University, the 
Atheneum, the Boston Society of Architects, 
and other institutions are codperating with the 
secretary of the Museum of Fine Arts to make 
the registry complete and adequate. 
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HE rapid industrial development of Con- 
necticut in recent years, the tendency of 
agriculture toward specialization, and the 
increasing number of country estates and shore 
houses have combined to make the problem 


states it demands more attention than it called 

for a few years ago. Thanks to the efforts of 

the United States Geological Survey, Connecti- 

cut is to have help in solving the problem. 

How much available water is stored in the 

gravels and sands and bed rock of the state? 

| How much does the amount vary with the 
| seasons? What is its quality? How can it 

| best be recovered in large amounts for pur- 
| poses of manufacturing and irrigation, and in 

| small amounts for summer estates and farm- 

houses? How much water do the streams | 
| supply? How much of it is polluted by factory 
| waste or sewage? How can the pollution be 
| | prevented or neutralized? ‘To what use should 
each of the various streams be devoted? What 
is the distribution of ground and surface waters 
among the conflicting industries and communi- 
ties? Such are the questions that the investi- 
gation will attempt to answer. The areas first | 
chosen for study represent fairly typical con- 

ditions in different parts of the state. The first, 

known as the Hartford area, includes ten 

towns round Hartford. The others are the 

Stamford area, the Salisbury area, the Willi- 

mantic area, the Saybrook area, the Waterbury 
area, the Pomperaug valley, and the Plainville 
area. Reports and detailed maps of the regions | 
studied will be published at the expense of | 
| the national government, and furnished free | 
| to those who want them. 
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il NEW a 
| ANTI-SKID E TON C i 
Ne SOLE T I Ft 
na 

SHOE (Patented) | 


Gives Absolute |i 
Foot Comfort. 
Splendid for 4 
walking, auto- 
driving, ath- 
letic use, 
vacation or 
house 
wear. 
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TAN 
fj] GLOVE LEATHER 
No. 3061 (illustrated) 


= for Men. 
2 No. 3071. Same in Oxford 
= fe 





Reni 


No. 3091. Oxford for Ladies. 
SENT POSTPAID FOR $4.00 
Saticf. +5, + A 

























Cool and comfortable; wear-resisting 
leather; arch-supporting heel with 
rubber wedge; anti-skid sole. Nota 
nail ora tack. Nature shape. A gen- 
uine tonic for foot muscles and bones. 
Send for Illustrated Folder 


ETONIC SHOE CO., Brockton, Mass. 
Send me the new ETONIC Folder, Free 
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of the water supply particularly pressing in | 
Connecticut, although in all the New England | 


Your tea taste and price 
requirements are met in 
one of the following ten 
blends of Lipton’s Tea: 





















































Coloref] DESCRIPTION OF | Price 
Label} SO BLEND si perlb. 
Yell Black,Extra Choicest Blend 
OW! of Ceylon and India Tea 70 
Black, Delicious Blend of 
Red Ceylon and India Tea 0.60 
Black, Magnificent Blend 
Pink | ‘of Ceylon and India Tea | %5° 
Black and Green Mixed, 
Olive Extra Choicest Blend" ap 
Black and Green Mixed, 
Gray A Delicious Blend c® 
English Breakfast, Extra 
Green Choicest Blend az 
English — A De- 
Blue licious BI Ble: 0.60 
Formosa Calon, Extra 
Salmon} Choicest Blend with Fi- | 0.70 
nest Ceylon & India Tea 
Formosa Oolong, Delicious 
Cream} Blend with Finest Ceylon | 0.60 
and India Tea 
Green, Extra Choicest Blend, 
Purple of Ceylon Green Tea — 














TEA and COFFEE 


NEW YORK LONDON INDIA CEYLON CHICAGO TORONTO 


“Yes, madam, prices on other 
teas have gone up, but there’s 
no advance in prices on 


LIPTON’S TEA 


You can still get your favorite blend at its reg- 
ular before-the-war prices. And if it happens 
that you have not yet learned how delicious 
and fragrant Lipton’s Tea is, how exceptional 
it is in its drinkability and cup-goodness, 
this is a good time to put it to the test. 
Lipton’s Tea on your grocery list today— 
and you will keep it on for all the tomorrows. 


¥4-lb. Airtight Packages, 25c, 30c, 35c. 
Also in 1-lb., '4-Ib., and 10c trial sizes 
None genuine without the signature of Sir Thomas J. Lipton, thus: 


Put 





ER, CEYLON 











PIASTERCON 
WAM PEDARD 





Only Guaranteed Wall-Board 


Costs no more than the ordinary kind—costs 
less than lath and plaster. 
tages, offices and factories it is without equal. 
Needs no wall paper. 


You’ll be more interested when you know more about it. 
Send for literature and samples. 


BROCKWAY-SMITH CORP., 98 Canal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Distributors for the New England States 


For houses, cot- 


To-day. 











BUY FRESH CHEESE DIRECT. 


Send 20 Cents 


For a liberal package of each, Neufchatel, Olive, Pimento 
and Cream Cheese. Delicious fresh farm products. Many 
re-orders. Send money, not stamps. 


OLD COLONY PRODUCTS CO., Plympton, Mass. 











The more you use 


Satin Gloss 


Liquid Stove Polish 
the more you will appreciate 
the difference between it an 
the he =i stove polish. i s 
wonderful ; try it. 


pwr ral 15 cts. 








for 50 Facsimile 


25 cts. Engraved Visiting Cards. | 


| Perfect Printing, Gothic. Script, or Waldorf Text 
| Fine Card. 10cts. per extra line. Send coin. 
| faction Guaranteed. Milford Citizen, Milford, Conn. | 





TILTON SEMINARY 


Seven wr » toctading a $30,000 gymnasium and new dining hall. | hall. 


Pin the. the foothills of the White Mountains. 
Separate dormitories for young men and women. Athl 





ema Moderate rates. 
HASE COTTAGE 


he Elocution. a Training. ee edad gr 


ds. Preparation for college or | business. Music, 
Home 





Sewing, 
FOR vous BOYS 





Entirely distinct building. sneer limited. All a 
fields. House mother. 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, 20 


Endowment permits moderate terms, 


'y faculty, masium and athletic 
For information of eith er — address 
School Street, Tilton, N. 











A preparatory school for boys and girls 


Gymnasium. 


Science. College entrance certificates. 





é: 


® 


+ 





Westbrook Suniene 


Six buildings, eight acres of campus and athletic fields. 
Boys’ dormitory completely remodeled. 





Portland 
Maine 


with graduate degrees for young women. 
Quarter-mile track. 
New Courses in Domestic 
Advanced courses for high school gradu- 
ates. Thorough preparation for 
business—courses in shorthand, 
typewriting and bookkeeping. 
Special courses in Music. 85th 
year opens Sept. 14th, 1915. 
Write for catalogue. Address 


Clarence P. Quimby 


PRESIDENT 








Satis- | 


Ask your grocer for Satin Gloss 
—the IMPROVED stove polish. 
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Cadegpenal Garbage Receiver 
Keeps your garbage out of sight in 
the ground, away from stray cats, dogs 
and typhoid fly. It pays to look us up. 

Sold direct. Send for circular. 


Look for our Trade Marks. 

















“Kant Slip” 


Inner Liner 
For Automobile Tires. 
A complete inside fabric rein- 
forcement. Enables you to get 
500 to 1000 miles more from a 
nearly worn-out tire. The flaj 
prevent slipping, therefore liner 
isn’t stuck to tire and can be 
transferred from one to another 
and used over and over. Try the 
“Kant Slip” Inner Liner now, 
and yeta few hundred miles more 
out of your old tires. It will pay. 
Sold by dealers and by mail. 
Send for circular and prices. 


FORD & LYON, Fitchburg, Mass. 






All sizes. 





— protected by the glass ja’ 
from the time it is made in our fac- 
tory till it reaches you, and is w 
up. And then you have a good fruit 

jar for nothing. 


“Penolia” 


Use it on. the wee asily di day. 
Nutritious, li 
Try Ponolin sandw iches for lunch- 
eons and teas. 

144 Ib. glass jar, 25 cents 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send his 
name and 25c. for this full-sized 
jar by parcel post. 











\ Nut Products Co., New Haven, Conn. } 




















Water Supply 
for FARMS 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 


LUNT MOSS CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





BuY direct at wholesale prices 
from our big supply house a 
new, strongly made tent that will 
cost you less than renting one that 
is half worn out. 


Let us quote you on repairs or 
building material for the summer 
camp. 


rhe Sannin 


Joints that are tight—will not pull 
We will save you 2 to 


ir name ae address on a posteard = 
the big book will come in the first mail 


Webber Lumber & Supply Co. 
1313 Bemis Road _ Fitchburg, Mass. 
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—the pick of the famous 
Chautauqua vineyards 
—the first, light crush 
from choicest, select 
a —that is Red 
ing the grape juice 
- with the better flavor. 
Unchanged 
Unadulterated 
Unfermented 





bottle 
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When you buy grape juice ask for Red Wing— 
insist on the brand that insures the utmost in 
purity, quality and grapey flavor. 


If your dealer is unable to supply you, send us 
his name and address and $3.00 and we will ship 
you a trial case of a dozen pints by prepaid ex- 
press to any point East of the Rockies or for 10c 
we will mail you a sample four ounce bottle. 


Write for booklet containing recipes for many 


grape delicacies that delight both guests and 
home folks. It’s free. 


PURITAN FOOD PRODUCTS CO., inc., Fredonia, New York 


Canadian | No. 8 Front St., East Toronto 
Branches / No. 181 Bannatyne Ave., Winnipeg 











